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Covent 





News of the Week 


PLENARY session of the Naval Limitation Confer- 
ence is to be held on Thursday, too late for us to be 
In a leading article: we try to 








A 


able to report the result. 
deal with the general situation. Tere we can only record 
that the British delegates 


hee 


Thursday, July 28th, and Mr. Bridgeman at once saw 


reached Geneva again on 


the Japanese and United States delegates. A plenary 
was postponed 
Mr. 


session was arranged for Monday, but 
at the request of the United States delegates. 
Bridgeman Jost no time in the new British 
proposals that he was able to put forward after the 
meetings of the Cabinet held while he and Lord Cecil 
The 


issuing 


were in London. 
were briefly : 


chief items in these proposals 


1. Total tonnage of cruise destroyers and submarines to be 
for Great Britain and the United States, 590,000 tons, and for 
Japan 385.000 tons. 

2. Each Power may keep 25 per cent. of that tonnage “ over 
age.” Apart from that condition, 

3. The age limit for replacement should be eighteen years for 
10,000-ton cruisers and sixteen years for other eruisers. For 
lestrovers sixteen years and for submarines thirteen years. 


4. This section aims at allowing the retention of seven British 
Cruise s, ten U.S.A. and four Japanese efficient vessels 
that come neither into the 10.000-ton class hor below the 6,900 ton 
limit of smaller The U.S.A. might other 
vessels in this class to produce parity with the British Empire 
subje-t to the approval of the Naval advisers of the three delega- 
tions, if this proposal works out unfavourably to the U.S.A. 


Crulsers ; 


cruisers. construct 


5. Subject to the exceptions in ‘‘ 4°’ all cruisers to be of two 
classes, either 10,000 tons, or 6,000 tons or less and mounting no 
bigger gun than six inches. 

6. The British Empire and the U.S.A. 
10,000-ton cruisers and Japan eight. 

7. Maximum tonnage for destroyer flotilla-leaders to be 1,850 


these 


to have twelve of 








tons and for other destroyers 1,500 tons. No gun is to be carried 
bigger than five inches. 

8. For destroyers not more than 16 per cent. of the total tonnage 
may be used fer vessels of over 1.500 tons 

9. Submarines to be of two classes 

(¢) of 1,000 tons up to 1,800 tons, and 
(6) not exceeding 690 tons. None to carry a bigger gun 
than five inches. 

10. Maximum tonnage for submarines to be for the British 
Empire and U.S.A. 90,000, fer Japan 60,000 tons, of which no 
more than two-thirds may be for the bigger class. 

ll. Except for restrictions in earlier clauses each Power may 


allocate the total tonnage as it thinks best. 


+ * * * 


These proposals seem to be very niuch the same in 


effect as those already agreed upon by the Japanese 


and our own d¢ legates. 


be retained between 6,000 and 10,000 tons introduce a 


The vessels now proposed to 


new class, and our maximum figure for the size of the 
second class of cruisers is reduced from 7,500 to 6,000 
The first proposals that 
were received from Washington simply reiterated that 
they could not be accepted if Great Britain still claims 
to adapt them to the theory that we have a special 
position in any 

learned nothing, even that 
limiting armaments might hold a six-inch calibre for 
guns in better favour than eight inches ? 


tons. opinions upon. these 


respect of class. Has Washington 


not a Conference aimed at 
Let us hope 
that it has and that Thursday's meeting will demonstrate 
its wisdom. Meanwhile the Japanese delegates are sug- 


gesting that as an alternative to complete failure, 


> 


the Conference should agree upon a temporary “ holiday ’ 
from naval construction. 
* x * % 


Mr. Coolidge has issued a bald statement that he “ does 


not choose to run for President again. How we 
should relate this decision to the Geneva Conference 
we do not know. We have not felt ealled upon to 


speculate on the influence of American domestic polities 
We know 
that the party politics of the United States are very per- 
preferred to think that President 
Coolidge was honestly following the lead of his predecessor, 
the Washington 
believe, the highest motives. 


upon the instructions given to the delegates. 


vasive, but we have 
with, 
lt has been argued that the 
Republican Party will improve its prospects for the 


who summoned Conference we 


Presidential election by a failure at Geneva for which 
Great 
little 


argument. 


either too 
the 


be blamed, but wi 


little 


Britain could are 


ingenious or too pe rverse to follow 


* * * * 


We cannot see much value in Mr. Lloyd George's 
suggestion to the Liberal Summer School at Cambridge, 
that he “ would impose no limit to an understanding ” 
with the United States so long as under- 
anything (and Mr. Maynard 
Keynes, who is as sharp as mest of 
doubt it) it 
States to tell us 


there is an 


standing. If this means 


us, seemed to 


the United 


intentions and we shall 
| 


means that we only ask 


their not 


| 
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criticize them. There would be no need for a 
President to call a Conference for that purpose. There 


is less sense in this than in Lord Grey’s recent advice 
to go ahead without regard to the United States if we 
cannot agree with them. So far as it is possible to 
disregard the States we are willing to go ahead in frank 
and friendly disagreement, but we cannot think that 
Lord Grey believes that the world can advance very 
far nowadays without any regard to them. 
* * a * 


The Prince of Wales, Prince George, the Prime Minister 
and Mrs. Baldwin arrived at Quebee on Saturday after 
a satisfactory voyage in spite of threatened danger from 
icebergs. They were welcomed enthusiastically by all, 
and ollicially by the Prime Minister of Canada on board 
ship; by the Mayor, the Provincial Premier and the 
Licutenant-Governor on land. After entertainment and 
speeches, including a happy one from Mr. Baldwin on 
reconciling ‘* freedom and 
unity, Empire and nationality ” in Quebec, the party 
left by river for Montreal on Sunday. Here there was 
more official entertainment in intensely hot weather on 
Mr. Baldwin spoke up for the Mother Country 
He made an 


Franco-British success in 


Monday. 
as never sounder at heart than to-day. 
appeal to Canadians, especially young men, to think 
about public service and not to hurry to make fortunes 


for themselves. 


oe * * * 


On Tuesday they reached Ottawa by train in brilliant 
weather and had a magnilicent reception. The Prime 
Minister of Canada weleomed the Prince of Wales and 
Mr. Baldwin as His Majesty's latest Privy Councillors 
for Canada. The Mayor did his part and addresses 
were presented and acknowledged. The Governor- 
General and Lady Willingdon received the guests at 
luncheon and a garden party. Speaking at a dinner 
given by the Government in the evening, Mr. Baldwin 
dwelt upon the last Imperial Conference, and in particular 
on the statement of the Committee on Imperial Relations, 
which, he said, entailed the duties of consideration, co- 
operation, and co-ordination. The Prince of Wales 
made one of those simple speeches upon his present and 
future responsibilities that charm his hearers. On 
Wednesday he unveiled a statue of Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
and dedicated the Altar, the gift of Great Britain, on 
which lies the Book of Remembrance in the Peace Tower 
of the Parliament Buildings. 

* * * * 

On Thursday, July 28th, the Upper House agreed to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury's motion to present the 
Indian Church measure for the Royal Assent. The 
historic Church in India with its half a million of Indian 
members thus takes an independent status like those 
of the Churches of Australia and Canada. We wish it 
all peace and progress. On Friday the 29th the Royal 
Assent was given to the Trade Unions Bill and Parliament 
adjourned until November. 

* * * * 

In the House of Commons on Thursday, July 28th, the 
Minister of Health announced the terms of reference 
of a Royal Commis4on on London Squares. They are 
shortly: ‘To report on those open spaces; how they 
are held and used; their desirability as open spaces ; 
whether they should be permanently safeguarded ;_ if 
so, how. Lord Londonderry is*to be the chairman, 
Mr. Ronald Norman will excellently the 
London County Council, and Sir George Duckworth 
is a difficult 
spaecs all 


represent 


is sure to be a very useful member. Ht 


question bevause we might see these open 


built over with advantage to the housing problems o 
overcrowding and slums, and yet London wants mo», 
spaces where the air is uncontaminated and wants they 
very badly. We hope the Commission will conside 
particularly the opening of some of these gardens ty 
school children in the August holidays. We may not, 
here with great satisfaction that the Duke of York, 
appeal for the National Playing Fields Association has 
brought in nearly £300,000, besides gifts of many acres 
of land. 
* * * * 

On the second reading of the Consolidated Fund Bij) 
a speech by Mr. Charles Trevelyan drew from the 
Secretary of State for Forcign Affairs statements oy 
Russian and Chinese relations, and upon the Nayal 
Limitation Conference. From these it appeared. thet 
the door is not closed to a resumption of relations wit) 
Moscow if there is any request from the Bolshevists 
and any reasonable hope that they mean to behave like 
other people. Similarly in China we would thankfully 
treat with anyone who had authority to treat with us, 
In regard to Geneva, Sir Austen Chamberlain quoted 
an excellent statement of the British need for Naval 
forces made by the Chairman of the House of Representa. 
tives’ Committee on Naval Appropriations putting our 
position before that House as clearly as Mr. Bridgeman 
put it at Geneva. On the same day the House agreed 
to the Lords’ amendments to the Trade Unions Bill. 

ok a * a 

In China the Nanking Government alone flourishes 
financially, and it has a great advantage over others so 
long as it can thrive on illegal seizures of surtaxes, 
salt revenue, &e. While quite incalculable intrigues 
are being carried on by the various generals, the military 
situation becomes worse for Chiang Kai-shek, whose 
army is threatened from three sides. But there arc more 
ways of mecting a threatened military disaster than 
fighting against odds, which is not the one usually chosen 
by a Chinaman, and in Canton, Chiang’s influence is said 
to be stronger again. There is as yet no news of the 
representatives of the Powers taking any strong united 
line. It is the Japanese whose interests will suffer 
most immediately. The French, however, have taken 
independent action at Tientsin in expelling from their 
office in the French concession the officials who were 
collecting the carpet taxes. Reports from Hankow 
report that Borodin really has left intending to return 
to Russia. He apparently arranged to see General 
Feng Yu-hsiang on his journey out of China, intending, 
no doubt, to give him bad advice. Feng, however, is 
said to have arrested him and to be holding him as a 
hostage to his own relatives whom he left in Moscow. 

7 * « * 

The Austrian Parliament finished last week its debate 
on the disorders in Vienna, and on the whole the spirit 
shown was satisfactory and promised peace and good will. 
Unfortunately, however, the Socialist City Council 
shows no signs of disbanding its ‘“‘ Republican Guard.” 
On the contrary, it passed last Saturday, against the 
protests of the Christian Socialists, a resolution con- 
stituting a permanent armed force of 1,000 men. Such 
a constabulary, frankly a party foree independent of 
the official police, is something of a challenge to the 
Government. It is certain to be taken as a challenge 
by political opponents whose Heimwehr and Fronthénpfit 
in the provinces are likely to accept the challenge. 

* * * * 


It is some time since we expressed any sympathy, 
which we have not ceased to feel, with the sufferers 
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through the Mississippi floods and.the people generally 
of the United States, who all share in some degree in 
Mr. Hoover, in whom the 
a great organizer 


that stupendous disaster. 
Belgians had 
of relief, reported recently to President Coolidge that 
the Red Cross Fund had passed £3,000,000 and would 
estimated 


cause to recognize 


pros ide relief for three months more. He 
that the engineering works to control the floods in 
future would cost anything up to £4,000,000 a year 
for ten years besides £3,000,000 a year for maintenance 
and service. There are still 20,000 people in refugee 
camps, though 600,000 who had been sheltered were 
now back in their houses. Half of these were still fed 
by relicf agencies. In spite of late planting of as much 
land as possible a million and a half acres could not 
be planted with anything this year as they were still 


under water. This stagnant water breeds only mos- 
quitos. It has been a tale of horror met by courage 


and resource, but there is yet a long and costly work 
of restoration and prevention to be faced. 
* * * * 

India is a later sufferer from floods, which have been 
very severe in the Bombay Presidency. The city of 
Baroda was for some days completely isolated, and 
Ahmedabad has been gricvously damaged. There has 
been some loss of life and thousands of people are 
homeless. At home the weather has been very uncertain 
until Bank Holiday, when it scemed to make up its 
mind to rain steadily in most parts of the country, 
While holiday-makers right to 
themselves and received the sympathy of everyone else, 
let us say that those who deserved the best holiday 
weather and the most sympathy in the rain are those 
spending their holidays in the most patriotic 
manner; they are the Territorials who have been in 
camp and doing their exercises in various parts of the 


earned the grumble 


who are 


country and sleeping under canvas. 
* “ * * 

The Miners’ Federation continued its Conference at 
the end of last week. It discussed in private its relations 
with the Russian Miners’ Union and the Communists, 
and we understand that it rejected decisively any closer 
co-operation with either. In public the chief discussion 
ranged round the cight-hour day. Though _ their 
conclusions were not what ours would have been, some 
of the speakers showed a clear understanding of the 
problems of foreign competition. In Paris the old apple 
of discord was thrown into the Congress of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions in Paris by Mr. 
Purcell, this year’s President. He developed the inter- 
esting theme, which has occupied the Pacific 
Conference at Honolulu, of the industrialization of native 
races, and he came to the conclusion that all these peoples, 
as well as the Russians, must be organized with other 
Proletariats. The Continental delegates were evidently 
very angry at the persistence of the British delegates in 


also 


taking up the cause of Moscow. 
* * * * 

Aviation has been very vigorously brought before us 
during the last few days. The rest of Londoners was 
disturbed and their interest in attack and defence was 
greatly stimulated by the sham fighting over their 
heads last week. advantages the 
vulnerability of an attacking foree is obviously very 
serious for it, but the vulnerability of such a huge and 
London ” ts immensely 


In spite of great 


so thickly inhabited an area as * 
more serious. This demonstration ought to determine 
Londoners to support heartily the League of Nations 
or any preventive of * the next war,” or any mitigation 
In civil aviation we regret that 


of modern warfare. 


the Lufthansa Line had a bad accident resulting in loss 
of life, and that the British competition for the King’s 
Cup had a sad prelude in the death of Captain F. L. 
Barnard, who won the cup in the first competition for 
it in 1922 and again in 1925. The number of machines 
competing last Saturday was reduced by the dissatis- 
faction of some entrants with the complicated system 
of handicapping, which, it was alleged, told against the 
very fast high-power machines. Yet the 5060 
power * Vixen-Napier”’ was third in the 
it flew at an average speed of over 141 miles an hour. 
The very “* bumpy ” against the small 
machines, but the winner was the ** Moth” of Mr. W. L. 
Hope, which flew at an average speed of 92°8 miles an 
from the * Westland- 


horse- 
race, which 


1 
weather was 


hour and won by ten minutes 


Widgeon.” 
+ * * * 

News of a graceful act in our political world leaked 
out in the Press, and as the principal actor, Lord Reading, 
has publicly stated the facts we feel that there is no 
A number of 
Liberal 


impropriety now In our recording them. 
friends of Lord Oxford's, 
politicians, combined to raise a 


by no means. all 


substantial sum of 
money from which they were able to secure for him a 
certain income for life and present him with a capital 
It is many years sinee * Mr. Asquith ” was earning 
Since then he has devoted 


sum. 
money for himself at the Bar. 
his time and energies to the services of his country and 
a large proportion of that time has been spent out of 
oflice, which is not likely to tempt him again. He must 
man who took the chief 
into the War. 
will always 


be remembered for ever as the 
responsibility for leading the country 
Apart from that those him 
remember him as a man of cool courage, high character, 


who know 


and a very great intellectual ability, who never for a 
moment in his life was influenced by personal ambition 
or self-seeking. Our public life and all concerned ave 
honoured in this act. 

# * * * 

We regret to record the death of that extraordinarily 
versatile man, Sir Harry Johnston. Ife was an artist in 
water colours, a linguist and a really learned student of 
African languages ; an anthropologist, a botanist at home 
and in Africa; a naturalist 
discovery of the Okapi was only one conspicuous achieve- 
ment; a Consul, administrator, and explorer in all parts 
of equatorial Africa, and Consul and archaeologist in 
North Africa ; a writer of novels (particularly the sequels 
to Dickens's novels), of books on social and anthro- 
pological problems, of history and grammar of native 
tongues, and autobiography. No one could have got 
through the great Imperial work and much else that he 
accomplished without being of a determined, dogmatic, 
not to say obstinate nature. Yet he was never narrow- 
minded, as was proved by his ready appreciation of 
missionary work, though he professed to be an agnostic 
himself. Sir George Bonham also died last week. He spent 
forty years working for his country in the Diplomatic 


whose well-remembered 


Service, where he had many attached friends whom he has 
not outlived, and he will be greatly missed round his 
Surrey home, where he was always ready to work for or 


with his neighbours, 


* * * 
Bank Rate, 4) per cent., changed from 5 per cent., 
on April 2ist, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 


101%,; on Wednesday week 101}; a year 

Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
862; on Wednesday week 86}; a year ago 86{. Con- 
version Loan (3} per cent.) was on Wednesday 76); on 
Wednesday week 763; ; & year ago 764. 


Wednesday 
ago 101%. 
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Disarmament 


HE result of the plenary session of the Naval 
Limitation Conference at Geneva on Thursday 
will presumably reach our readers through the daily 
papers at the same time as the Spectator, which must 
be printed before any news arrives on Thursday night. 
We earnestly hope that reason and good will may prevail. 
We know that both will be shown to the full by Mr. 
Bridgeman and Lord Cecil. It has seemed almost 
incredible that the invitation of President Coolidge, 
the entirely right and proper sequel to President Harding's 
initiative in summoning the Washington Conference, 
should be nullified and rendered worse than ridiculous 
(because a negative failure in such a good quest becomes 
a positive harm) by instructions from Washington to 
the United States delegates at Geneva to give no con- 
sideration to the new facts that they have learnt about 
the needs of Great Britain and the uses to which she 
puts His Majesty’s ships. No one can say that Great 
Britain has not tried to adapt her original proposals 
in such a way as to meet what her delegates have learnt 
of the desires and expectations of the United States. 
Japan, so far as we can see, has been reasonable and 
accommodating throughout and her delegates have 
tried in every way to bring about agreement. There 
was every justification last April for our saying, as we 
did of this Conference, that “* between the three Powers 
the will to agree will be present.” 

On Thursday that statement will have been confirmed 
or proved to have been too optimistic. We are bound 
to admit now that there is evident and serious chance 
that the three great Naval Powers will not, on this 
occasion, come to any agreement to extend the Washing- 
ton agreement from capital ships to cruisers and smaller 
vessels, or to reduce naval expenditure further in concert. 
If that be so, it is the duty of all to see how such a 
disappointing result can be made to do the least harm. 
In the first place the Governments concerned must be 
made to see that their peoples will not accept this failure 
as final; that they are expected to go on planning at 
home to produce schemes that will be acceptable to the 
other two Governments. 

Secondly, it is the duty of us all to see that no harm 
ensues to the main movement towards Disarmament 
as conducted by the League of Nations. Our hope was 
that the Conference of the three Powers would result 
in a kind of agreement analogous to what is called a 
regional pact, reached by the three naval Powers and 
offering both a moral encouragement and a technical 
model for the larger scheme. We have looked to it 
to be a limited but most useful step along the road 
which must, as we fully recognize, be travelled slowly 
if it is to be travelled surely. The Preparatory Com- 
mittee on Disarmament has done admirable work in 
spite of discouragements that might have daunted 
lesser men than Lord Cecil and some of his colleagues. 
People may say that there is not yet much to show for 
all their work. But there is. There is a clearer road 
ahead. The Committee has- proved several roads to 
be false tracks. Is that of no use in a new departure 
into untrodden spheres of international politics? The 
difliculties are mainly due to the several needs that 
nations feel most important for themselves but which 
others do not fully realize. In his Report of the last 
Session of the Preparatory Committee Lord Cecil was 
able to say, “ Even with regard to the sea, the differences 
can searcely be considered irreconcilable.” Until they 
were discovered there was no chance of reconciling them. 
Now there is the opportunity. If more differences 


have been revealed at Geneva during the past month, 
there are so many less to be discovered by the Pre- 
paratory Committee. That, we are sure, is the way 
in which Lord Cecil will regard his work. Further, 
the work of that Committce is only naval in part and 
this Geneva Conference has been purely naval. To us, 
with our Army reduced to a minimum required for the 
Empire and India and with our traditions of the sea, 
naval reduction may seem the principal and most 
debatable matter in disarmament. But that is not 
true of Continental nations too. There the main int: rest 


in naval reductions, though not the only one, lics in the 
objection of the chief military Powers to giving up 
any supremacy on land while Great Britain keeps any 


supremacy at sea. The Conference has proved, to all 
who are willing to believe it, that Great Britain gave 
up supremacy at Washington more than five vears 
ago, and is only determined to keep up a necessary 
minimum of naval units from which, as some nations 
realize, they and their trade have gained and stand to 
gain as much as we do. A more serious obstacle than 
British “* navalism ” lies in Russia. You cannot expect 
her neighbours to reduce armaments with much con- 
fidence while she is said to have a vast host under arms 
and a possible need to use it to unite her peoples and 
distract them at any moment from Muscovite met!ods 
of government, nor while she sereams that war with 
somebody is imminent. 

But the Preparatory Committee must go on widis- 
mayed. We cannot here go into the differences between 
the French and British schemes that they have dis- 
cussed already. Nor need we harp upon the moral 
duty of the representatives of nations mainly Christian 
and civilized, or on the fears for the future that the 
last War has put into men’s hearts. But Iet us remind 
them that they have the European taxpayer behind 
them. No one denies that the present unproductive 
expenditure is ruinous. We do not mean that we think 
a financial formula the best on which to base reduction 
of armaments, though it is one to be taken into account. 
Formulae altogether are untrustworthy and have lost 
reputation durmg the past month. 
kind is inevitable where agreements have to be put on 
paper, but the less we trust to them, and the more we 
invoke good will, the better. We would lastly remind the 
Committee and the peoples behind them that they cannot 
honourably slacken their efforts, because this is a matter 
of fulfilling treaty obligations. The Covenant of the 
League is a Treaty, and Article VIII. enjoins this task 
upon us all. It is a treaty obligation, too, under the 
Treaties of Versailles, St. Germain, the Trianon, and othicrs 
for the naval, military and air clauses were expressly 
said to be inserted “‘in order to render possible the 
initiation of a general limitation of the armaments of 
all nations.” Further, in the Notes that passed between 
the Allied and Associated Powers and Germany in May 
and June, 1919, the Germans said that they would agree 
to those clauses “ provided this is a beginning of a 
general reduction of armaments.” 
that the clauses were “the first steps towards that 
general reduction and limitation of armaments which 
they seek to bring about as one of the most fruitful 
preventives of war, and which it will be one of the firs! 
duties of the League of Nations to promote.” By the 
side of these considerations a failure in the Naval 
word— parity— should 
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Limitation Conference over a 
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Sixty Years 


T is pleasant to know that the Prince of Wales and 
] Prince George, and the Prime Minister, are helping 
the Canadians to celebrate the sixtieth birthday of the 
Dominion, for it is a great event in the history of the 
British Empire. Mr. Baldwin—who, by a happy chance, 
was born sixty years ago this week, and therefore is 
just five weeks younger than the Dominion, proclaimed 
on July Ist, 1867—is returning the Canadian Prime 
Minister's Visit at a most appropriate moment. He bears 
Great Britain’s congratulations to Canada on a Diamond 
Jubilee of which both the Mother Country and the 
Dominion may be justly proud. 

The British North America Act of 1867 marked a 
new cra in our relations with our colonies. Pitt had 
indeed given Canada a relatively liberal form of govern- 
ment in 1791, and, after Lord Durham’s Report, 
Melbourne’s Ministry had endeavoured to pacify the 
two races in Canada by uniting them under one Parliament 
in 1840. But these reforms, beneficent as they were, 
eame from Downing Street. The distinctive feature of 
the Act of 1867 was that it had been drafted by the 
Canadian statesmen themselves. As Lord Monck, the 
first’ Governor-General of the Dominion, said in his 
inaugural speech to the first Dominion Parliament, the 
British Government “had pressed the principle of 
Union as a subject of great Imperial concern.” But 
it “had allowed to the provincial representatives every 
reedom in arranging the mede in which that principle 
should be applied.’ Macdonald, Cartier, and other 
leading Canadians had begun their deliberations in 
Quebee and completed them in London, and_ their 


constitution for the Dominion was ratified by Parliament. 





Never before had Great Britain shown such complete 
tiust in the Colonies as she now displayed, and she has 
bec amply repaid. It was a deliberate change of 
policy : Lord Carnarven, the Colonial Secretary in 
Jord Derby's Ministry, told the House of Lords that 
in the Bill: 
We were now laying the foundations of a great State, perhaps 
gr rthan that of England But, come what might, we should 
t rejoice that we were neither jealous of the aspirations of these 
Colonies nor indifferent to their desires; that we had fostered 
their growth, recognizing in that growth the pillars of our own 
great re ‘ By this measure we had set the crown to those free 
institutions which we gave them a quarter of a century ago: and, 
in setting that crown, we should remove for ever and a day all 
chances of disunion, and difference, and jealousy which could 


exist between the mother country and her child.” 

These prophetic and memorable words may well be 
recalled to-day. The experience of sixty years has 
justified every syllable of them. 

As Mr. Baldwin reminded his audiences at Quebee 
aud Montreal, the Dominion Constitution has brought 
peace and harmony to the two races which inhabit the 
St. Lawrence valley, and has thus achieved a success 
that would have seemed almost impossible in Lord 
Durham's time. Success was not achieved in a day. 
The dispute over the Manitoba schools question, which 
involved the difficulties of language and religion, took 


“Adopt, Adapt 


(.1 motto suggested by H.R. the Prince of Wales, K.G., 
in a recent address to Business Men). 
I.— SEEKING FOR THE NORMAL. 
( NE of the greatest fallacies of the age is the view 
taken by many business men that there is to be, 
by some magic method, a return to what are called 


‘normal conditions.” It is interesting to inquire exactly 


a Dominion 


years to settle. But the descendants of the French 
and English settlers have long since agreed to work 
together for the good of their common country, Canada. 
Moreover, it is well understood, as we see from the 
recent debates at Ottawa on the national status of 
Canada, that, however Canada’s relations with Great 
Britain and the rest of the Empire may be modified, 
no attempt will be made to alter the privileged position 
of Quebee in the Dominion. The French Canadians 
are in a minority, but their rights are secure. The 
disappearance of the ancient feud has confirmed in the 
fullest measure the expectations of the framers of the 
constitution, 

It is well also to remember that the constitution 
has stood the strain of many great changes and develop- 
ments. When the Dominion was formed, it included 
only Upper and Lower Canada— Ontario and Quebec, 
as we now call them—and Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. It was empowered to include all British 
North America, but Newfoundland stood out. The 
Dominion at once bought Rupert’s Land in the North- 
West Territories from the Hudson Bay Company and 
out of the trackless prairies constituted the province 
of Manitoba in 1870. Then British Columbia, isolated 
on the Pacific coast beyond the Rockies, came in, and 
finally Prince Edward Island in 1873. A_ generation 
passed and the prairies beyond Manitoba had filled 
up sufficiently to be divided into the two new provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Alberta in 1905. Meanwhile 
Ontario and Quebec had become great in industry as 
well as in agriculture, and of late years the incaleulably 
rich mineral resources of these provinces have begun 
to be utilized. Yet the constitution, ** similar in principle 
to that of the United Kingdom,” as the Act of 1567 
declares, has worked well throughout. It is much more 
elastic than that of the United States and affords greater 
scope for provincial experiments, as we have seen in 
regard to the liquor problem and other matters. 

The Dominion’s first task was to build the Inter- 
Colonial Railway, from Halifax to Quebec. It may be 
recalled here that the Imperial Parliament, despite a 
few Little Englanders like Roebuck, guaranteed the 
interest on £3,000,000 towards the cost of this line. 
Next the Dominion, to satisfy British Columbia, had 
to assist the private contractors who, after long and 
strenuous efforts, completed the Canadian Pacific Railway 
in 1885. This mighty enterprise made possible the 
settlement of the Western prairies and bound the scat- 
tered provinces together. Since then, Canada has 
advanced steadily in population and in material wealth. 
In sixty years her population has trebled, and no limit 
can be set to her progress. We can never forget the 
valiant help that she rendered in the Great War, and 
we look for her continued help to the British 
Commonwealth in time of peace. Long may Canada 


flourish ! 


3 


and Improve’ 


what a business man means by this “return to the 
normal,” and all the more so when he reveals the fact 
that he has some conception of a return to pre-War con- 
ditions. when the whole economic and industrial world 
had established 2 certain basis of security and stability. 

This absurd conception is one of the most difficult 
things to overcome in the reorganization of industry and 
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commerce to meet the post-War needs. It does not exist 
in the minds of many of the younger men, but it is a 
strong belief in the minds of those whose main business 
experience was gained during the years from 1900 
to 1914. 

We have first to realize the hard fact that what we 
conceive to be normality does not exist, and that an 
entirely new set of conditions governs our post-War 
activities. These conditions require close study and 
research. It is not suflicient to-day to abide by old 
standards which the greatest conflict in the world’s history 
has knocked into oblivion. We are faced with a genera- 
tion of young men who have no conception of the pre-War 
state of normality, men who are anxious to find the 
new “norm” which will give them some basis upon 
which they can build their future prospects in commerce 
and industry. Many things have happened since the 
War which have assisted towards this end, the most 
important being this country’s return to the Gold Stan- 
dard—and, in consequence, the pound sterling being 
able to “look the dollar in the face ””—but even the 
meaning of this is still obscure to a great majority of men 
who are responsible for the control and development of 
our commerce and industry, pre-War economics having 
given us no conception of what the disturbance of the 
Gold Standard would really mean. War-time conditions 
produced a purely artificial economie system, under 
which fabulous profits were made through the limitations 
imposed by a world upheaval, and by the necessary 
extravagances of a Government engaged upon fighting 
for the life of the nation. At that time many of the 
younger generation who are now engaged in trade 
received what scemed to be a sufficient business training. 
They have endeavoured to apply the experience so gained 
to post-War conditions, with disastrous results, 

The artificial conditions of War-time produced at the 
same time high wages and high profits. In the panic 
following the slump of 1920 a bad mistake was made by 
the industrial executives in depressing wages first of all 
—before prices were brought down—thus reducing the 


The End of the 


FYXHE political apathy, which has been so noticeable 

| in the country of late, has been reflected in the listless 
attitude adopted by members of all parties in the House 
of Commons during the closing stages of the session. 
Seldom has the chamber contained more than thirty or 
forty weary listeners. The Finance Bill, the Lords 
amendments to the Trade Unions Bill, the Appropriation 
Bill, and the various Supply votes were bundled through 
in an incredibly short space of time, with general approval, 
thus enabling a general stampede from London to take 
place before the August Bank holiday. 

The legislative record of the Government has been, 
it must be confessed, a barren one. No constructive 
proposals of any kind for dealing with the major economic 
problems of the day have been forthcoming. A Budget 
brilliantly improvised to mect a wholly exceptional 
situation, contains few, if any, features or changes of a 
permanent character. No doctrine has been laid down 
with regard to currency policy beyond a general announce- 
ment that, in the opinion of the Government, the principles 
underlying the Genoa resolutions are sound and an 
amalgamation of the note issue is desirable. An 
inquiry into the workings and advantages of the 
Bank Charter Act and the Federal Reserve system 
respectively has been refused. And no further action 


— 
value of one of the greatest assets of the nation— that is, 
its purchasing power in the home market. America, oy 
the contrary, not knowing any pre-War basis of nor- 
mality, always developing and extending in her vast 
spaces to meet new conditions, decided that the greater 
hope for the nation lay in maintaining the highest possible 
wages, ihus being enabled to exploit the consuming 
power of one hundred and twenty millions of people, 
and, by more economic methods of production, to 
export her surplus goods to the various markets of 
the world at a price with which other nations could not 
compete. 

The only hope for an industrial nation such as Great 
Britain, which has been a pioneer in “ how to manu- 
facture,” lies in adopting new methods of efficiency, and 
the utmost economy, and in the granting of opportunities 
to men who at present get none because of the existing 
fetish of “‘ experience.” In America, and other pioneer 
countries, a man walks into an office and demands a job, 
It is not so much a question of * What experience have 
you had ?”’ as *“* Here’s a job of work to be done 
think you can do it?” He is generally given his chance 
to make good or fail, and even failure does not involve 
his passing into oblivion. 

We are at present, and have been since the War, living 
on our invested capital. It is only the invisible iniports 
that have saved the nation from economic ruin, and this 
is mainly due to the foresight of our ancestors who made 
London the banking, financial, and shipping centre of the 
world. We cannot live for ever on that. We must finda 
new basis, and that will not be found in the conception of 
pre-War normal conditions. 

In subsequent articles it is proposed to detail the 
application of certain principles which, in the opinion 
of the writer, can alone save Great Britain from becoming 
a pleasure ground for the wealthy people of other countries, 
and enable us to absorb again the productive activity of 
the one million unemployed who are apparently an 
essential part of our present economic system. 

T. Ernest Jackson, 


do you 


Session 


in this sphere appears to be contemplated at present. 
Mr. T. J. O'Connor, who played a distinguished and 
almost solitary part in Committee, said the only thing 
worth saying about the principal Government measure of 
the session, the Trade Unions Act. ‘“ This Bill,’ he 
observed, “* cuts no ice, one way or the other “—a remark 
which was received in icy silence by the House of 
Commons, but which has been fully endorsed by the 
country. The House cf Lords debated the somewhat 
confused clauses of the Bill with greater enthusiasm 
and ability, and to far greater purpose, than the House 
of Commons. It returned from the Upper Chamber 
substantially improved in many respects, although it is 
still difficult to see precisely what material advantages 
will be gained by its passage into law. The speech 
with which the Prime Minister commended it to the 
country was, from a parliamentary point of view, nothing 
short ofacalamity. Mr. Baldwin conveyed the impression 
that he regarded the whole affair with disdain, as a 
pitiable waste of time, and in doing so enhanced 
rather than detracted from his own reputation in the 
country. 

The Government committed one capital blunder in 
allowing the now moribund Cave proposals for the reform 
of the House of Lords to be shuffled out without warning, 
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to the amazement and subsequent indignation of many of 
their own followers. 


Yortunately, this is a subject which also arouses little 
interest in the country, and ministers were saved the 
necessity of beating an ignominious retreat by the Labour 
Party, who, in moving a vote of censure, enabled the 
Government at once to rally the insurgents to their support 
and shelve the whole issue indefinitely. 

The legislative sterility of the Government has been 
largely compensated for by a series of pronounced 
administrative successes. The development of Imperial 
trade and the extension of the activities of the Empire 
Marketing Board followed upon the Imperial 
Conference of last year, which solved, perhaps for many 
generations, the problems confronting the 
British Commonwealth. 


have 
political 


The handling of the Chinese question has evoked wide- 
spread admiration. And Lord Birkenhead’s tenure of 
the India Office has been a record of unbroken 
success. 

Those political writers who complain every week of 
the failure and futility of the Government would be well 
advised to devote some attention to the Opposition. 
The Labour Party is so bad as to be farcical. In the 
absence of Mr. MacDonald they are like lost sheep 
floundering in a bog. Their much-vaunted “* campaign ”’ 
against the Trade Unions Bill has fizzled out like a damp 
squib ; it was ill-considered, and prematurely undertaken, 
with the result that any political advantage which they 
might have derived from, the situation by judicious 
tactics, has been thrown away. Mr. Snowden ploughs 
his own astonishing furrow with agility and success, 
but it is a nineteenth-century furrow, down which 
the rank and file of his party not unnaturally shrink 
from following him. That dauntless trio of economists 
—Mr. Pethick Lawrence, Mr. Lees Smith, and Mr. Gillett — 
expound their theories with lucidity but without fire to 
benches which remain utterly barren. Mr. Dalton 
occasionally indulges in sarcastic comments. Mr. Mosley 
invariably succeeds in what I imagine is now his chief 





objective —a not very laudable one—that of infuriating 
the more choleric section of the Tory Party. Mr. Maxton 
denounces the Home Secretary with some of his old-time 
fervour, but more often surveys the scene with mingled 
indifference and disgust. And Mr. Johnston advocates 
Protection with all the ardour of Sir Henry Page Croft. 
The rest are pitiable. 

As for the Liberals, they cannot really be said to exist 
as a parliamentary force. 
about everything. 


They continue to disagree 
Sir John Simon supports the Trade 
Unions Bill against Mr. Runciman, and Mr. Runciman 
attacks Mr. Churchil! for his “ tax-evasion”’ 
in defiance of Mr. Lloyd George. The ex-Prime Minister 
recounts the difficulties which confront manufacturers 
and agriculturists alike, but 
The rest seldom appear, and if 
they did it would make no difference. 


clauses, 


never by any chance 


suggests a remedy. 


The fatuity of the Government, concerning which such 
play is made in certain quarters, is as nothing compared 
to the fatuity of the Opposition. And it is small wonder 
that, enjoying as they do, undisturbed repose, the 
supporters of the Government should appear to be 
lethargic. 

On the personal side no new reputations have been 
made in a House which has been for the 
frankly boring. Mr. Churchill's 
liamentarian of the front rank remains unchallenged. 


most part 
position as a par- 


The only event of the near future which is awaited 
with a measure of interest is the introduction of the 
Unemployment Insurance Bill, which may afford Sir 
Arthur Steel Maitland an opportunity of recapturing 
some of his rapidly waning prestige. With this exception 
a tranquil year is to be anticipated, unless the crisis 
in the heavy industries assumes an unexpectedly grave 
aspect. In that event Mr. Amery, who has stuck to his 
fiscal convictions with unflinching courage, may secure 
the support of considerable sections of the Unionist Party, 
and even of Labour, for remedies that will this time 
be genuinely heroic. 

Wavtcuman, 


Papworth 


yy long as we continue to make the preventable, 
h disease, tuberculosis, we must try 
to help its victims. There should be no such disease, 
and therefore no sanatoria for its treatment. But 
we spend millions of pounds every year upon the treat- 
ment of this disease, with the most deplorable results. 
The ideal sanatorium would, of course, restore its patients 
to health. That scarcely happens m our sanatoria, 
for we lack really therapeutic drugs, or a really thera- 
peutic climate, except for such early cases as doctors 
rarely see. Next best would be a sanatorium where 
the patients were happy at no cost to the community. 
One such we have. It is unique, and it goes nowadays 
by the name of the Cambridgeshire village which it has 
made famous throughout the world. We simply call 
it Papworth.* 

This remarkable place is the achievement of Dr. 
Varrier-Jones, who created and directs it. Like other 
sanatoria, it performs the useful, if melancholy, function 
of the mediaeval lazar-house, in that it isolates a certain 
number of infectious cases of consumption and thus 
prevents the spread of the disease. The function is 


man-made 





* Readers who wish to learn more, or to help the work, should 
address the Secretary, Papworth Tuberculosis Colony, Cambridge- 
shire, 


melancholy when we learn how few cases end otherwise 
than the lepers of the past. To wait for death, even 
patiently, may be a saintly characteristic, but it is 
scarcely human. For mankind, to work and to hope 
is better. And the first fact about Papworth is that 
it is not a colony of the passively doomed, but of the 
actively working and living. Doomed we all are, and 
they sooner than most: but meanwhile they should 
live, as we do. One of the fundamental necessities of 
human happiness is occupation. The barnacle and the 
cabbage may be content without more than the vital 
processes of their bio-chemistry, but an_ intelligent 
creature, such as man, must have something to do. 
His need for occupation is not less but greater, if he be 
the subject of chronic illness upon which his mind will 
brood if no other subject-matter be presented to it. 
Even worse is his case if, in addition to such brooding, 
there be financial anxiety about his loved ones. The 
patient, in an ordinary sanatorium, is often bored to 
death and worried to death—or nearly : he feels perhaps 
a little better than he did, and out he insists on going— 
to his death indeed, in which, alas, others may be mortally 
involved by inhaling his expectoration. 

But Papworth is like a beehive in its busy hum of 
useful work. If the products were thrown into the sea, 
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it would be well worth while to have made them: but 
they compete in the open market and sell to the tune of 
tens of thousands of pounds every year. The pathology 
of tuberculosis is not conquered there, but the problems 
of its psychology and its sociology are conquered indeed. 

Yes, conquered indeed. Society rests upon the family. 
A colony is not a colony where the race is not cultivated : 
the word means that. This is a true colony because 
men live here in and with their own families. Children 
are born to consumptives: nay, children are born to 
consumptive printers. Until one has seen and learnt 
for oneself, it sounds worse than madness. Everybody 
knows, or should know, that the children of the con- 
sumptive are in terrible danger of contracting infection. 
Infection is the word, not heredity. The late Professor 
Grancher, in Paris, saved hosts of children by the principle 
of withdrawing them from the infected home: and the 
Oeuvre Grancher, which does his work after him, 
should be copied all over our country. Yet at Papworth 
there are children: but, at Papworth, not one child has 
ever developed tuberculosis. Again, the trade of the 
printer is notoriously one of the worst in the incidence 
of tuberculosis. It ranks with the trade of the publican, 
dangerous and deadly to those who ply it. Yet men who 
have contracted the disease as printers return to their 
old job at Papworth, and carry on for years, doing good 
work and being properly paid for it, and even begetting 
children who grow up healthy and happy. All this is 
absolutely new in the history of tuberculosis, and would 
be incredible if it were not to be seen in being, year after 
year, by any visitor. 

Of course, the home of the family is not like the ordinary 
consumptive’s home: of course, the printing shops are 
not like ordinary printing shops. The principles of 
hygiene are applied instead: there is perpetual ventila- 
tion, there is antiseptic sunlight: there are standards of 
personal conduct in such matters as spitting. And there 
is adjustment of occupation to the physical capacity of 
the worker. <A poor clerk, or printer, or seamstress has 
consumption and is told to find outdoor occupation. In 
effect, this usually means expecting a person of deficient 
energy, urgently needed for internal uses, to spend vast 
amounts of it upon hard work, such as most outdoor work 
is. It cannot be done. The poor fellow may try it and 
promptly breaks down further. Far better that, under 
skilled medical supervision, he should work at cabinet- 
making, book-binding, making dispatch-cases or suit- 
cases, printing and so on, under open-air conditions, 
provided for the purpose. Occupation he must have, 
but it must be within his strength. 

The idea of the work cure is English. We owe it 
especially to Dr. Marcus Paterson. It has been adopted 
and is extolled by Dr. Rollier at Leyden, but nowhere 
else on the scale and with the industrial and financial 
suecess achieved by Dr. Varrier-Jones at Papworth. 
This is not amateur work, or playing at working; it 
is the real thing, under unprecedented conditions. He 
would be a sorry fool who saw in this demonstration 
only a lesson for other sanatoria, though of course it is 
that in the first place. It is also a demonstration for all 
employers of healthy men whom it is desirable, whether 
they be regarded as “ hands ”’ or as souls, to keep healthy. 

Here is another mighty nail in the coflin of the odious 
and damnable view of the doctor as one who sits in his 
rooms, like a spider in her web, waiting to live upon 
disease and death. Here is medical sociology, the 
Cinderella of our medical science, come into her own. 
No wonder that leading students from all parts of the 
world make pilgrimage to Papworth, and leave it inspired, 


instructed, grateful, and emulous, 
CRUSADER, 


American English 


FYXHE average American speaks better English than 
the average Englishman,” wrote a_ recent 
American correspondent of the Spectator. This is both 
true and not true. It is true, if that correspondent 
means that American is freer from dialectical peculiarities 
than English ; and it is not true if he wishes to convey 
the impression that dialect is not good English. Dialect 
is good English, and often of the very oldest kind, though 
it may not happen to be literary English. This, however, 
is too large a question to be raised now. 

No tears need be shed for “the poor 
trodden American language,” for on analysis it will be 
found to spring from the purest sources. Very many 
of what we in England are pleased to call Americanisms 
are simply dialectical or old English words, and are 
to be found in use to-day on both sides of the Atlantic 
—in Boston (perhaps) on the one side, and in the English 
counties on the other, whose traditional tongue has not 
yet been spoiled by the uyly standardization of the 
Council School. Let us take a few examples of so-called 
Americanisms and see how they fare. 


down- 


“Back and forth” (for which literary English chooses 
to say “to and fro”’) is in use in Lancashire and Scotland. 
Dean Inge lately deplored the creeping into English 
of what he called the hideous Americanism “ back of,” 
but it has only crept home again, for in Northumberland 
they still say “ back o’ the engine-hoose.”” The American 
sometimes prefers to say “‘chipper” for lively or cheerful, 
and so does the man of Sussex. And to make a man 
chipper the American chirks him up, and so they do 
in Lancashire, and so did old Philemon Holland when 
he wrote of “a horse-rider cheering and cherking up 
his horse.” All over provincial England and Ireland 
people speak of a deck of cards, and I believe Shrew sbury 
shop-windows still advertise ** decks of cards for sale” 
—an announcement that would be as easily understood 
by poker players in the Middle West as by Shakespeare. 
The American who uses that beautiful word fall (for 
autumn) would be perfectly intelligible in Devon, where 
you hear them talking about getting the thatch on thy 
stacks before the fall rains come. Sure for certainly 
is as common and as old as the hills in the British Isles 
as in America, and “ right now” is as good Seotch as 
itis American. “ Tell him good-bye,” says the American, 
and so might a Devon man, who also, when he heard 
Sam Slick using to for at, would recognize a kinsman. 
Essex to-day says “I don’t want you should come,’ 
“that pig cost me most all of £3,” * I count I was some 
vexed,” “altered a_ piece,’ and speaks of “a 
little ole world” and “a nice mess” (of food)— all 
* Americanisms.” 

America is said to have recently sent our motor-cars 
the word parked, but five hundred years ago Langland 
was writing “ Among wives and widows I [Wrath] am 
wont to sit y-parked in pews.” An American angler 
gets his gut casting-line all snarled up in the bushes, 
which recalls the Somerset saying, “* Like Hicks’s horses 
—all of a snarl.” 

“Take me away some place,” writes the American 
novelist Dreiser in purest Scotch, but Dreiser should not 
be allowed to corrupt his language by writing “ anything 
that Clyde had personally contacted here,” and should be 
shooed away from hideosities like “* motivate ” and “ the 
mentating section of his brain.” When an American 
speaks of a crazy man as out of his head, he would strike 
an answering chord in the heart of a Yorkshireman who 
was “almost oot at head at the news he’s gotten,” 
and the use of the old-fashioned gotten would be an 
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additional link. Universal both in America and in the 
English counties to-day are the Americanisms brash 
(careless), feaze (disconcert), mad (angry), shoat (pig), 
daffy (‘ a-picken’ at his cooat quaire and daffy-loike ” 
they will say in Worcestershire), ‘ a whole raft of reasons ” 
(in use from Ayr to Kent), and if Tennessee says, * It’s 
a right man’s ways off,’? Somerset says much the same. 
Then there is the word guess, but on high authority we 
have it that “‘ guess has been used in England in every 
sense in which it is used in America, where however 
special applications have lived on when they have died 
out in the mother-country.” 

So far from these and many other words being Ameri- 
canisms, they are the purest English, and to this extent 
America is preserving parts of a language which on our 
side tends to die. America, too, claims the right once 
flourishing in England of inventing ingenious and telling 
compounds. What could be better than money-burners, 
or glue-foot for siowcoach ? And how telling are the 
metaphors of “ possum’d the count” (from the prize- 
ring) or of a lady who, having cut another in the street, 
is said to have “ passed her the pickled pig’s foot.” But 
there do exist difliculties about the American language, 
however staunchly truc it remains in other ways to English 
originals, as when we find Mr. Sewell Ford writing, ‘The 
event-card is on the blink, and 'm a bunky-doodle boy.” 

M. J. C. Merkiesonn, 


Oxford Gardens 


“| AWNS of the richest green and soft velvet, grass 
4 shadowed by ancient trees that have lived a 
quict life here for centuries.” 

Oxford gardens to-day are world-famous, but how 
delightful could we but sec them as they were in the days 
when humble wooden dwellings, roofed with thatch, 
constituted * Oxford,” and in still earlicr times when 
monks first set up cloisters for pilgrimage and prayer. 
Of the gardens of the oldest colleges—Balliol, Merton, and 
University—in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
when the students went about in togas and tabards. no 
records have come down to us, but it is reasonable to 
suppose that when the Lady Devorguilla, “desiring with 
a mother’s affection to provide for the well-being of our 
sous, Scholars dwelling in Oxford,” founded Balliol, the 
garden attached to her foundation would have been a 
typical mediaeval plot, and apparently each student 
had a share, for in the early sixteenth century the Master 
of Balliol allotted not only the rooms but also these 
separate gardens. Whether this was the custom in other 
early foundations we do not know. 

The famous Fellows’ garden at Merton dates back to 
the fifteenth century, and in those days, as now, one of 
the minor offices was that of ‘** Garden Master.” The 
present Warden’s garden was in the early fifteenth 
century a nunnery garden, and was leased to Merton in 
1444 by Alice Walcleyn, the Prioress. Ever since then 
it has been the Warden’s garden. 

During her residence at Oxford in the Civil Wars Queen 
Henrietta Maria lodged with her court at Merton, and to 
this day the gardens seem haunted by royalist ghosts. 
Though the King lodged at Christ Church (whence a 
private way led through the grove and gardens of Corpus 
to Merton) it was at Merton that he held his court. 
Loggan’s view of Merton in 1675 shows the charming 
little summer-house with sixteen steps leading to it, 
which Clayton, who had been appointed Warden by 
Juxon, built at a cost of nearly a hundred pounds for his 
wife’s pleasure. Both the warden and his wife were 
notoriously unpopular, and in the summer-house, accord- 


ing to Anthony Wood, * her ladyship and her gossips may 
take their pleasure and any cavesdropper of the family 
may hearken what any of the fellows should accidentally 
talk.” * The Lady Clayton’s Summer-house,” as it was 
commonly known, was still in existence at the end of the 
cighteenth century and is shown in Skelton’s Ovonia. 

In the early eighteenth century Merton Gardens, then 
open day and night to the public, were the chief resort 
of the vouth and fashion of Oxford, but in 1720 the 
gardens were closed and the youths with their com- 
panions had to betake themselves to the ‘fair’ in 
Magdalen Walk. 


severe critic, “that has taken notice of the almost 


*T am not the only one.” wrote one 


universal corruption of our youth, which is to be imputed 
to nothing so much as to that multitude of Female Resi- 
dentiaries who have of late infested our learned retire- 
ments and drawn off Numbers of unwary young persons 
from their studies.”’ 

For centuries Merton lias been a garden of limes, vews, 
and sycamores. There were sycamores there in 1680, and 
some of the trees may date from that time. 

Lincoln College has been famous for its vine ever since 
the fifteenth century. In 1474 the second Founder, 
Thomas Bishop of Lincoln, paid a visit to the college 
which had been founded by his predecessor Richard 
Fleming. The college was in a very poor state and the 
then Rector of Lincoln preached before him from the 
text: “ Behold and visit this Vine and the vineyard 
which thy right hand hath planted ~ (Ps. Ixxx. 14, 15). 
The Bishop took the hint and endowed the college 
generously, and in commemoration of the sermon a vine 
was planted in the still unfinished quadrangle. The 
vine, apparently in a very flourishing condition, can be 
seen in Logean’s illustration. Lineoln College Garden 
formerly occupied the site of Oxford market, and in the 
seventecnth century if comprised a tennis court and 
butts for archery. 

The garden of All Souls dates from Elizabeth's reign 
and was made by the ore at Robert Hiovend lh, who was 
Warden for forty -two vears. The ground had been given 
by Sir William Petre, who was successively Secretary of 
State to Henry VIIL, Treasurer to Edward VI., Secretary 
to Queen Mary, and Privy Councillor wider Elizabeth. 
“The Warden's garden was some time the Rose Inn 
and being purchased by Sir W. Petre and given ve college 
it lav waste till 1573, when Master R. Hovenden desired 
the Compy to grant it him and he would enclose it and 
remove the well, which was called the Rose well, standing 
in it (whereof it was said merrily the fellows wash'd every 
day in Rose water) upon his own charges. The week 
before Easter 1574 he began to level ve ground and the 
whole charge came to £14 2s. 10d. and ye well with ye 
pump 40s.” In Hovenden’s Typus Collegii this garden 
is shown laid out in the elaborate knots of the period. 

Of another Oxford garden enthusiast of Elizabethan 
days a delightful description has come down to us in the 
Shanne Family Book. Elizabethan and Early Stuart 
biographers had, as we all know, a gift for depicting those 
they clected to portray with a childlike simplicity and 
gravity, a sense of humour and a genuine kindliness 
after which the modern biographer labours but in vain. 
Who, having read it once, could forget this artless words 
picture ? 

** Richard Shanne was borne the tenth of August being 
Thursdaie 1561. This Richard was of reasonable tallness, 
stright of bodie, he was somewhat paile of complexion, 
his heire of his head mouse coloured, he was verie light 
and nimble of foote, his chicfest delite was in plantinge 
and grafting all maner of herbes and trees, and had 
growinge in his gardinge a great number of rare and 
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straunge plants, there was not allmost anie herbe growinge 
but he did know the severall names thereof, and the 
nature and opperation of the same, he did practise both 
in Chirurgerie and did cure verie manie daungerous 
wounds and ulcers. He made three bookes of the Nature 
and operations of herbes and Trees and drew with his 
pen the trew picktures of everie plante, set downe in 
what ground everie herbe and tree was to be found and 
the tymes of their springinge, florishinge and sedinge. He 
planted three Orchards of his owne. ... He maid 
two large bookes diologge wyse of Phisicke & Chirurgerie. 
He delited much in reding Granados Meditations, and 
was verie seldome seene in anie rude companie, but 
avoyded companie as much as he could and took much 
pleasure to walke in woods and to be solitarie. He lyved 
in the daies of Quene Elizabeth, Kynge James & Kinge 
Charles.” 
EvLeanour Srxcriairn Roupr. 
(Te be continued.) 


Three Travellers in the Shetland 
Islands 


c- ‘Earl of Zetland’ waited with aristocratic 
_ calm to be loaded and dispatched. There is no 
fixed time for the departure of the boat which plies 
between Lerwick and the Shetland Islands; or rather a 
time is fixed, but it is taken seriously by no one. The 
*Earl’ just arrives, and st ams into little landlocked 
harbours with a restrained and dignified hooting. At 
the first sound of a hoot there are cries of ‘ The Earl!’ 
‘The Earl!’ and a leisured activity begins. 

Boats with sails like faded brown velvet, descendants 
in shape of the Norse galleys, put out piled with boxes 
and passengers, and return shorewards with other 
passengers and sacks of meal. The “ flit boats,” as 
they are called, are sailed with extreme skill, and they 
sidle alongside ‘ The Earl,’ who waits for their coming 
and departure with the air of one to whom time means 
nothing. The three travellers (whom, for convenience, 
we will name A., L., and M.) come of a more impatient 
race than those island dwellers, and would not have been 
sorry to reach their destination a little sooner. But 
M. was lent by the captain a long bamboo rod adorned 
at intervals with old tooth brushes, and told to fish. 
He managed to catch some unwary “ piltocks,” and 
for him time did not exist. 

Unst, the island on which we landed, is the most 
northerly of the Shetlands, and the air blows pure and 
fresh from Greenland. In fact, a wind blows always. 
If it stops for a moment, the inhabitants of Unst ask each 
other what has happened. There are no trees, but the 
enterprising and industrious can make flowers grow, 
protected by walls, and the houses are extremely solid 
and neat, built in grey stone, of nearly unvarying design. 

Amongst the things you recapture in Shetland is the 
oid Scottish Sabbath. The Minister has the satisfaction 
on Sunday morning of seeing groups of quiet, soberly 
dressed people coming over the hills and all converging on 
thelittlechurch. Rain or shine, the congregation come, one 
family in an open boat from the island where they live, 
and all listen with complete gravity and attention to every 
word. Looking at their intent faces you see a real 
longing for spiritual food which wind and weather 
cannot quench. . 

Time flies in Shetland. There is so much to see and 
to do. One day when the rain poured and the wind 
blew, we took the local Ford and drove over the hills 
to Baltasound. Baltasound at one time was the centre 


of the fish-curing industry, but the trawlers have taken 
away much of its work, and a great many of the colony 
of wooden huts have an unused, derelict appearance, 
There was a decided touch of Greenland in the wind 
which blew round us, and we left the Ford, looking 
as bleak as only an elderly Ford can look, with reluctance, 
We gazed into the principal shop window and, stirred by 
the lure of shopping, we were about to go inside, but two 
notices on the door—to the effect that eyes could be tested 
and tombstones lettered between two specified dates— had 
a vaguely deterrent effect upon us. We went instead to 
see some marvels of Shetland knitting, in bright delicate 
colours, and in every imaginable shade of fawn and brown, 
The Shetland women have a sort of sixth sense where 
knitting is concerned, and seem, practically untauglit, to 
be able to produce a shawl a spider might well envy with all 


the beauty of a cobweb but without its impermancice, 
Unst is celebrated especially for shawls, but sccms 
equally well able to produce the so-called Fair Isle 
patterns. There is something, too, in the Shetland Jight 
and background which gives all human beings and 


animals the qualities of an Egyptian frieze—patteri-like 
—as they move slowly along. All animal life is delight. 
fully miniature. Groups of Shetland ponies waider 
everywhere, close to the houses and away over the 
hills, some looking like walking doormats with tlicir 
winter coats falling off them. The little collies are 
graceful and timidly friendly, and the sheep have a 
charming habit of wandering about in threes, one white, 
one brown, and one black. 

To return, however, to our travellers——they were taken 
to Burra Firth, a flat plain of grass bounded on cach side 
by green hills. At the mouth of the bay, stately red 
cliffs rise up, showing a gleam of sea which, unbroken 
by land, stretches to the Arctic Circle. A burn runs 
into the sea, where you can get brown trout, or vou 
ean wade into the sea for sea trout, warding off the 
piltocks and flounders which rush at your fly. M. 
lost a large sea trout, and stood sadly looking out to 
sea; but he brightened on observing some very ragged 
little boys sailing a graceful schooner from the burn 
into the sea. “It would have cost £5 at Gamage’s,’ 
he whispered. The building of model boats is one 
of the things at which Unst excels. 

The travellers went to Hermaness to visit the bird 
watcher in his hut. Those who have been teuch in 
Scotland must be aware of the sea gulls sitting familiarly 
in fields beside the cows and sheep; but Shetland 
seems at all times a land possessed by birds. In the 
hospitable house where the travellers stayed, two gulls 
sat like heraldic birds on two chimneys awaiting the 
scraps from the kitchen. They tried their powers of 
intimidation on the cat, fluttering over her with open beaks, 
but beyond grimacing horribly at them she seemed com- 
pletely unmoved. At Hermaness skuas and black-backe«d 
gulls screamed close to us and all round us, opening 
large beaks and revealing red throats. The bird 
watcher’s hut looks like a Noah’s Ark. The wateher 
is as shaggy and dark as the house is white and spruce. 
He has watched for thirty-six years on Hermaness, 
to see that no one takes eggs in the nesting season, 
and the skuas have risen from five pairs to sonie 
thousands in consequence of his care. His only coni- 
panion is a little yellow dog, whose heart is bound with 
triple brass, for he does not mind the gulls who fly 
round him, and even try to assault him in the nesting 
season. The watcher was slightly bored by questions 
about rare birds, migrants, and such-like. Under a 
battery of questions from M. as to the names of the 
small birds flying about in and out among the gulls 
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he confessed to knowing only one, the “ mossa poppet.” 


A. interpreted this as a moss or rock pipit ; but whether 
this explanation is correct or not, no one knows, 
The watcher took them to the edge of some great 
cliffs to give them a glimpse of the most northerly 
lighthouse of the British Isles, Muckle Flugga, at the 
end of a rock, on whose razor edge gannets sat in rows. 

It was with great regret that we left that part of 
the British Islands, which is not Norway nor Scotland, 
and certainly not England. The Shetlanders are 
descended from the Norse and talk English unlike the 
Highlanders, and with a slight hesitation as of a foreign 
tongue. They speak of Scotland with detachment, and 
have been known to say she sends them only bad meal 
and bad ministers! But farewells had to be said, the 
big flat-bottomed boat put out, and we waved good- 
bye at last to the post office loch and the hills and ponies, 
*The Earl’ took her leisurely way through the islands, 
past rocks where, as M. expressed it, the seals put up 
their * shiny mackintosh faces,” to Lerwick where we 
took ship for Aberdeen. 

And now, though mountains divide them from these 
island places and a waste of seas, our travellers say 
they inust go back to Shetland some day, 


o 


L. 
A LETTER FROM CHICAGO. 
fOur correspondent sends us this letter with the note that it 
* suggests a side of Chicago life less well known abroad than our 


vicious politics or our outbreaks of crime.”’—Eb. Spectator.] 

[To the Editor of the Seectrator.] 
Sir, In Ravinia Park, suburb of Chicago, we are now in the 
midst of cur sixteenth season of summer opera and concert. 
On six evenings a week there is grand opera in Italian, French, 
German or English; on one evening and on two afternoons 
there are symphony programmes. The season is of ten weeks’ 
duration and the performances are given in a large pavilion 
open on all sides to fragrant breezes from Lake Michigan, and 
immediately surrounded by lawns and trees, where, between 
acts, it is delightful to walk in the moonlight and rest one’s 
eves awhile from the brilliance of the stage. 

This is not amateur or “ home-grown” opera. The singers 
are artists recruited from the Metropolitan, New York, from 
other estabiished American companies, or from Europe. The 
performances are declared to be technically (and with only 
the limitations of a small stage and an eleven o'clock closing 
time to interfere) as good as winter-time opera in any American 
large city. The répertoire includes works by Mozart, Flotow, 
Wagner, Verdi, Gounod, Bizet, Massenet, Puccini, Monte- 
mezzi and Giordano. It has ranged in the past from The 
Magic Flute to Boris Godunoff, This year it may even include 
The Kings Henchman. 

That such an enterprise should be sustained without cala- 
mitous loss vear after year requires not only a determined 
also a bedy of music-lovers willing to 
travel for an hour or more to hear opera under the trees. 
Chicago provides these audiences with ease. A city which 
demands eleven weeks of cpera in the winter, which during 
that season welcomes nearly every great vocal or instrumental 
artist, which attends the official symphony concerts to the 
number of more than 150.000 admissions each season, and 
Which keeps a score of conservatories busy, finds in Ravinia 
Park a natural theatre for its musical emotions. 

On the theory that appreciation of music is the first stage 
of cultural growth, such enthusiasm means, perhaps, only 
that Chicago is young. Admitted! But this is also true: In 
the darkened auditorium at Ravinia Park there sits each 
evening an audience recruited, not only from beautiful 
suburbs, but from close-packed apartment buildings, from 
colonies of the foreign-born, from places where life is difficult 
and politics has strange manifestations. This is not merely 
the * upper crust” of Chicago which applauds Wolf-Ferrari 
in the evenings and Rimsky-Korsakow in the afternoons ; it 


principal supporter, but 





is a cross-section straight down through the heart of the city’s 
organism. People of the same sort throng our art museum 
and libraries, and witness the varied rites in our churches. 
They, or their children, earn degrees in our Universities. 

Chicago is not a Gomorrah. It is a city of complex yearnings 
and inconceivable contrasts. And Ravinia Park opera is one 
of the most extraordinary creations of its better nature. It is 
a sylvan temple, beautifully shaped for the worship of beauty. 
As the strains of the Nile music steal out among the breathless 
copses, and the flower-borders offer their perfume to the rows 
of people in the auditorium, then—well, then it seems un- 
important that last April William Hale Thompson was elected 
Mavor of Chicago.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your Cuicaco CorresronvDENT, 


A Lierrer rrom BaGupap. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Baghdad to-day presents that admixture of East and 
West which is the common feature of twentieth-century 
Oriental cities. In this case the spectacle is of unusual 
interest, Iraq having been presented in 1920 with a ready- 
made Constitutional Government complete with an elected 
Parliament and a Cabinet of Ministers watched over by a 
group of British Advisers. If sometimes the machinery creaks 
a little, if a system of Government evolved to suit Western 
needs is not always correctly interpreted by the inheritors of 
five centuries of Turkish misrule and a blind acceptance of 
the will of Allah, at least it is a gallant venture and one made 
in the best spirit of the League of Nations. 

Reforms of all descriptions are being inaugurated. 
tion is receiving considerable attention, a training college for 
teachers has been started, and primary education for every 
boy is a not too distant prospect. On June 30th His Majesty 
King Faisal inspected at a ceremonial parade the first batch 
of Cadets to pass out from the Iraq Military College. The 
boys, who were a mixture of townsmen and the sons of tribal 
Sheikhs, had had a general education in the Government 
Secondary Schools before entering on the three-years’ course 


Iduca- 


at the college. 

Agriculture—the basic industry of the country 
fresh impetus from the Government farm at Rustum, ten 
miles from the city, where experiments of all kinds are carried 
out, and where pupils are received for agricultural training by 
a staff of English and Indian instructors. 

Transport is making great strides. The Iraq Railway now 
runs from Basra to Baiji with branch lines to Kirkuk and 
Kkhanaquin—the seat of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company's new 
venture in Iraq. The railway is steadily being built up from 
the hastily laid track necessitated by military needs, and is 
slowly but surely being stabilized financially and practically. 
There is talk of a bridge across the Tigris at Baghdad, and an 
extension to Mosul from Kirkuk. 

The two rival companies on the Overland Desert Route from 
Baghdad to Beirut have found it possible to make a sub- 
stantial reduction in their fares, while the new six-wheeled 
cars add greatly to the comfort of the traveller, and on July Ist 
the Imperial Airways reduced the fare from Baghdad to Cairo 
from £41 to £32. It is possible now to get home in a week, 
and for one’s friends in England to reccive an answer to their 


is receiving 


letters in eighteen days. 

The city itself remains apparently untouched by progress. 
The principal street has indeed been widened and relaid, and 
the “arabanchi,’ or local cab-driver, has been put into 
uniform and forbidden to stop dead or to turn round in the 
street without giving due warning. But he still does it, and a 
step out of New Strect takes one into the gloom and noise of 
the crowded bazaars. The black-robed women come down 
to the river in the evening to fill their water-pots and to wash 
their clothes and their children in the muddy water, and a few 
yards upstream their men-folk are bathing and washing their 
horses. The “ gufas ’’—the ancient type of round boat made 
of reeds and, like the Ark of old, covered * within and without 
with pitch *—drift down the current laden with melons from 
Samarra. And outside the town the peasant still harnesses a 
donkey and a bullock together and drives them round and 
round as in the days when the command was given: ‘ Thou 
shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the corn.’—J 
am, Sir. &c., 

Your Bacupapd CORRESPONDENT, 
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Country Life 


A Harvest Nove try. 

Tue following advertiscmc:.t, which appears in a local paper 

in the Home Counties, h«s a certain historical value, and is 

singularly significant :— 
WINDRIDGE FARM, 
SALE OF GROWING CROPS OF CORN. 
MESSRS. ———-——— 

Are favoured with instructions from — to sell by auction on 
the premises on Fripay Next, Aucust St, 1927, at 5 p.m. 
precisely, in lots about 
8G ACRES OF GROWING CROPS OF CORN, 

with the Straw to go off, comprising :— 
42 ACRES OF WHEAT, 
8 ACRES OF WINTER OATS, 
35 ACRES OF BARLEY. 

For the first time in my experience a considerable number 

of farmers are offering to sell their crops standing, leaving 

to others the work of cutting, carrying, threshing, and the 
rest. The reasons are in some cases actual lack of labour, 
in others need of immediate money coupled with an inability 
or reluctance to pay out money for prospective profit. 

Personally I know large country villages in which you will 

have much ado to discover one single farm labourer. Are 

we coming to a time when the producer (as indeed happens 
already with certain strawberry growers) will be merely the 
salaried agent of some merchant or distributor; and the 
crops of corn, as of hops, peas, or small fruit, be gathered in 
by peripatetic gangs ? 

* * * ° 





Joy 1x Harvest. 

The absence of labourers in the most elemental and necessary 
of all industries, within a small island where well over a 
million persons are unemployed, is a collocation of facts 
that may well stagger the logician. The district where 
personally I best remember the old “ joy in harvest,” the 
ager zest for gathering in the crop safely and quickly (as 
well as doubtless the greater zest for special harvest wages), 
is to-day a half-desert. One village has fallen from a popu- 
lation of 800 or so to 300 or so; and the next from 180 to 90 
or thereabouts. Yet in those days wheat was cheaper by a 
third than it is to-day; and it was absolutely prohibited 
to do what the above advertisement permits : to sell the straw 
off the place. It was needed to go back on the land to maintain 
fertility. The same sort of thing is happening in some other 
countries, and a certain number of thoughtful persons predict 
a world’s shortage of wheat within the next few years, owing 
to the general sauve qui peut. I do not believe them; but 
it may well be that the price of wheat may again make it 
worth growing in England, where after all we get vastly 
heavier yields than are dreamt of in the typical wheat-growing 
areas of the world. In any case there is no need to despair 
of farming, even of wheat farming. 

* * * * 

Holiday makers saw many fields golden with wheat, white 
with oats, and brown with barley. 'lLhey saw a certain number 
(though harvest is late) patterned by stooks into aisles and 
naves. They saw some good crops and some so pestered with 
charlock, poppy, mayweed, coltsfoot. spurry, bindweed, and 
the rest that not “ half a tillage mocked the smiling plain.” 
On the scroll of the fields was charactered a critical legend. 
We have seen no more critical harvest in our time. Last 
year one of the best crops ever seen-—to the eyes—turned 
vut to be one of the worst when put to the test of the threshing 
machine. Since then the thin hay-—at any rate in the South— 
has been so washed out by the rain that its value has already 
become inordinate and some small men wonder where the 
winter “keep” is coming from. All this means that a 
good or bad harvest with good prices for the grain may mean 
the difference between surrender and a continuance of the 
struggle. For the moment one can at least say this 1.2ch, 
that the crops look well and the price is good. 

a * * # 
A Pic Prosiem. 

That old and diflicult question, why Denmark should 
produce profitably for export what we often fail to produce 
profitably for home consumption, is better answered in an 
annual just published than I have seen it answered. One 


does not, perhaps, expect good writing or high thinking in 
a volume with the insufficiently alluring title of the Pig 
Breeders’ Annual (2s. 6d. from 92 Gower Street); but one 
gets both, from Sir Daniel Hall’s introduction to the appendices 
with the alarming totals of imports—£62,000,000 for pig pro- 
ducts alone. But there is one outstanding article—by 
Major Orme, “ Marketing Investigator” to the Ministry, 
The whole secret of Danish success and comparative British 
failure is in it. How single and simple is marketing as I have 
seen it in Denmark, where even the pigs themselves are 
standardized ; how muddled and complicated in Britain, 
where we have over a dozen breeds ! 

* * * * 
Tur Rurar Marker. 

The “ Marketing Investigator” writes on the theme one 
paragraph that is almost literature. Most of our pigs are 
bought by a very small group of men, but what a vast, un- 
necessary, costly army serves their need ! 

“Over a thousand live stock markets up and down the country 
contribute their quota. Many hundreds of farmers transport 
their pigs and themselves to these markets ; scores of auctioncers 
are engaged in marketing them, sometimes to the ultimate buyer, 
more often to dealers, agents, and other intermediaries. Horse 
and motor transport drivers, drovers, and railway hands all add 
to an avoidable duplication of effort in effecting the necessary 
distribution. The widely distributed effort of selling is only 
paralleled by the far-flung organisation of buying. Curers, wholesale 
butchers, and other large users employ agents, dealers, and com- 
mission men to seek out supplies all over the country, and bargaiiuing 
also goes on by post. The buyers’ armies meet the sellers’ armics 
on numerous fields, the battle-ground being usually the live siock 
markets, and the only result is that the contending forces of either 
side gain small local victories according to circumstances and the 
market price laboriously emerges.” 

What a picture of the incurable individualism of rural trade 
in England the paragraph holds up! 

* ‘& * * 
A Bivur Rose. 

After many years of endeavour a blue rose has been 
“created.” It will not be procurable for two years or so, and 
it is being most carefully guarded. The few who have been 
accorded a flower have had to be content with a flower only, 
without leaves or stalks that could be budded. The bloom is 
solid and sweet-smelling. Whether it is beautiful or not is 
another question, but at least it is a triumph of the hy- 
bridizer’s art, in so far as the blue can be called blue, though 
the claim could hardly be made in presence of a gentian or 
lithospermum or even a cornflower. On the whole, the 
latest “ creations” in rose colour are more startling than 
lovely. The most novel have petals red or pink in front with 
a lining of yellow, like the older rose “Juliet,” which was not a 
success. Perhaps the best is ** Queen Alexandra,” but its 
loveliness has developed into freakishness in its newest 
descendant, christened after * Prince Charming.” Growers 
are still struggling to create both a blue and a yellow sweet 
pea. ~ Nelson,” of the old sort of pea, came near to blue, but 
the yellow is still to seek ; and this is rather surprising con- 
sidering the frequency of the colour and the tendency of 
sweet peas to a cream-like tint of wing. On the subject of 
roses, [ was given a new sort the other day which carried just 
over a hundred petals—a wonderful advance, considering 
that all the original roses were single. 

* * * * 

I would venture a prophecy regarding that great date, 
August 12th. It is that more very young birds will be found 
on the moors than most sportsmen will remember. I have 
never known birds continue nesting so late in the year in the 
South ; and in some Scottish moors the first clutches were 
destroved to an egg by unteward fro-is. As many as twenty- 
one degrees were registered in the last week of April, and some 
birds continued for an unconscionable time—poor things—in 
sitting on cggs that lost their fertility. On the other hand, 
bad as the weather appears to have been, the later broods—at 
any rate of partridges--have proved exceptionally strong and 
healthy. Jt may be called a heaithy year among animals, 
as more obviously among our garden crops. Did anyone ever 
see the foliage of roses, or indeed the blooms, quite so fresh 
and full 2 

W. Beacn Tuomas. 
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Letters to 


THE SLUMS AND “REORGANIZATION” OF 
THE DRINK TRAFFIC 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—The subject of our City slums is prominent in the 
Spectator at present, and in every reference thereto the 
scandal of existing conditions and the problem of rehousing, 
which so bars the way to the altering of these conditions, are 
emphasized. 

The Bishop of Liverpool's Liquor Bill, which has just been 
so lightly rejected in the House of Lords, contained a provision 
for the reorganization of the drink trade which might have 
helped not a little to solve the slum question. Wherever 
adopted, this provision would have meant the speedy closing 
of all redundant public-houses (as happened in Carlisle, etc., 
under the action of the Liquor Control Board) and the 
consequent availability of hundreds of premises for housing the 
dispossessed slum dwellers. 

Of course * Reorganization ” (disinterested ownership and 
conduct of the liquor trade under State supervision), in place of 
the existing system of sale for private gain, would mean much 
more than reduced drinking facilities, but I limit myself to the 
one point named above, only adding, 2s a Justice of the Peace 
with much knowledge of licensing matters in Liverpool and 
elsewhere, my belief that so long as the requirement for 
liquor continues, the mischiefs of abuse, both for the slums 
and our great industrial centres, will only be met, so far as 
they can be met, by some such method of distribution as that 
proposed under the term ** Reorganization.”"— Lam, Sir, &c., 

Tunbridge Wells, ALEX, GUTHRIE. 


THE SLUM PROBLEM 

[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sirn,— May I supplement your timely and valuable article 
on ~ The Abolition of the Slums” by a few observations ? 

{ gather that you rightly do not limit vour aim to the 
abolition of insanitary areas which are liable to be condemned 
under Part I. of the Housing Act, but extend it to include 
all inadequate or unhealthy housing conditions. Vast 
numbers of the populaticn, though not living in areas which 
are liable to be condemned as insanitury, are, owing to over- 
crowding and to the absence of adequate sanitary and other 
conveniences, living in unhealthy conditions. The slum 
problem is indeed in the main one aspect of the problem 
of overcrowding. And to abolish the slums it will be necessary 
to attack and solve the wider evil of overcrowding. 

With regard to your suggestion as to the necessity of an 
estimate of the cost of abolishing the slums and rehousing 
the population, it is to ke remarked that Parliament and 
the Ministry of Health at the time of the passing of the 
Wheatley Act anticipated and indeed went beyond this 
suggestion. The Wheatley Act was based on an_ estimate 
put forward by the Ministry of Health that the housing 
needs of Great Britain amounted to 1,000,000 additional 
working-class houses, in addition to the houses required 
annually to mect the increase of the population and to replace 
worn-cut houses. And a Memorandum issued by the same 
Ministry estimated the maximum annual charge which would 
fell on the Treasury and the local rates each year as the 
result of carrying out in full the Wheatley Scheme. Beginning 
with a charge of £413,000 in the year 1925, it increased to 
a charge of £34,400,060 in each of the years 1940 to 1963, 
and then decreased until in the year 1980 the whole debt 
would be paid off. 

It would scem, therefore, that the present failure to make 
any appreciable progress in housing the population in decent 
conditions is not due to lack of estimates or to any inadequacy 
of financial authority. In many cases the failure is due 
to the unwillingness of the local authorities to accept the 
charge which would fall on the rates. But this is not true 
of other Iccal authorities. In London, for instance, the 
charge en the local rates for housing is small, and the L.C.C, 
has for many years provided in its estimates sums far in 
excess of what it has succeeded in spending. 

An important cause of the failure has undoubtedly been 


the Editor 


the shortage of skilled labour in the building trade. But 
no impartial observer of the situation will accept that as the 
sole cause. And one is driven to the conclusion that the 
local authorities, owing to their constitution or organization 
or other causes, are not competent to carry out a continuous 
building programme of the magnitude and character which 
the situation requires. In some eases also the area of the 
local authority is a hindrance. This is especially true of 
London. Fer while the housing of Greater London cannot 
be satisfactorily dealt with unless it is treated as a whole, 
there are more than cne hundred separate local authorities 
having jurisdiction in housing in Greater London. 

The difficulties to which I have referred are especially 
serious in the case of London and call for an impartial 
inquiry into their nature and the best methods of 
meeting them. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the 
Government will accede to the demand put forward by the 
Conference of Housing Societies held at the Mansion House 
last February for the carly appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission on Housing in London.—I am, Sir, &c., 

EnGar Bonnanu-Carrer, 


[T'0 the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir, —In a letter from Constantinople published in your issue 
of July 16th [ notice that vour correspondent writes : 

“The city itself is remarkably clean compared with what it was 
just after the War. The municipal authorities are well organized 
and the system of street-cleaning and house-cleaning is cfticiently 
carried out. If the authorities notify a householder that his 
house must ke cleaned and redecorated and he neglects the notice, 
the authorities come themselves and do it for him, but charge about 


double what he would have paid in the ordinary way. 


Does not this contain the germ of an idea for the reformation 
of the slums of Westminster and similar plague-spots in our 
Jarger cities ?) This good town of Edinburgh has more than 
its share of such places. No doubt the administrative diffi 
culties of applying any such plan would be formidable, and to 
do so might savour of Fascism, but where there's a will there’s 
a way, and, if the public conscience were once properly aroused, 
we might soon witness an improvement without attempting 
to raise the fabulous sums from the public purse which you 
indicate in your article under the above heading. 

I feel sure that many of your readers will share my fecling 
of gratitude to the Spectator for lending its powerful advocacy 
to schemes of reform in a matter for which we are all respon- 
sible.—I am, Sir, &c., AN OLD SUBSCRIBER, 

Edinburgh. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—With reference to slum clearance, it nay interest some 
of your readers to know that in Holland grading of tenants, 
in the new housing schemes, has been tried quite successfully. 
As the tenant learns to take better care of his premises, he 
is moved up into a better tenement, thus avoiding the making 
of fresh slums.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Grace M. OLDFIELD, 
National Council of Women, Vice-President and 
Hon. Sec. Chelsea Housing Association. 
5 Burton Court, S.iW. 3. 


GENEVA 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sir,—-When business men seek to make an agreement with the 
representatives of a friendly firm, they do not begin by accus- 
ing them of incapacity: so it is to be regretted that you spoil 
an otherwise good article on Geneva in your issue of 
July 16th by charging the United States with inexperience in 
international affairs. It makes one positively writhe who has 
spent over thirty years of his life in that country, in touch with 
big business ; and it seems a pity that your journal, which has 
so many friends in the U.S.A., should alienate any of them. 
The writer of your article, in saying that it is fatal to allow 
international negotiations to be influenced by any arriére 
pensée of domestic politics, touches upon the one great stumbling 
block to a common policy, on matters of foreign affairs, 
between Great Britain and the U.S.A. It is probably true 
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that the permanent heads of the British Foreign Office do more 
than a little to guide the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
but has British foreign policy never been influenced by an 
impending General Election ? However that may be with us, 
it is certainly true in the U.S.A. ; and it should be generally 
understood here that American domestic and foreign policies 
are, to a great extent, interdependent. 

With the best will in the world, the President, if he wants to 
be renominated, can do no more in the matter of foreign 
policy than his advisers say will be safe, having in view the 
effect on the domestic political situation. It is probably a fact 
that recent important elections in the U.S. have been settled 
by the votes of little more than one-third of the qualified, 
voters of the country. The others are busy with their affairs 
and satisfied with the existing prosperity. This situation only 
adds to the perplexities of the President in deciding upon what 
he may or may not do: the unknown quantity is so great. 
In the present question also he has the Big Navy group to deal 
with. 

Meanwhile, as suggested by the Times’ Washington 
correspondent recently, our representatives at Geneva can only 
adhere to the amount of tonnage specified by their expert 
advisers as essential to Great Britain’s imperial trade routes and 
food supplies, ignoring any question of the U.S. as a potential 
enemy. So as a plain business proposition an agreement may 
yet be arrived at, for I believe the American nation trusts 
British good will.— I am, Sir, &e., Joun Lawson, 

7 Gracechurch Street, London, E..C3. 


THE HORRORS OF THE STEEL TRAP 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir, The $.P.C.A. has for years offered prizes for a humane 


and «jicient rabbit trap ; yet it has never been able to award a 
prize, nor to advertise an eflicient substitute for the steel trap. 

Some of your correspondents think that the snare can be 
substituted for the trap; and in my country (Eastern Low- 
lands and Western Highlands of Scotland) the snare is eflicient, 
and most rabbits are caught by it, up to the New Year. After 
that time the grass is so down that the runs are no longer 
distinguishable, nor do the rabbits stick to them, and the 
snare becomes ineflicient. Then the steel trap comes more 
into use, and the most efficient as well as the legal place for 
it is the mouth of the hole. As well as rabbits, vermin are 
“aught at the mouth of the hole, and rats and weasels pay 
heavy toll. In the sandy bank of the river near my home 
are certain large burrows which have to be trapped several 
times a year—sometimes half-a-dozen times. It invariably 
happens that rats are got here and usually weasels as well. 
No doubt hunting cats get caught, too, but only if hunting ; 
and the same applies to dogs. In my long experience I have 
only once seen a cat actually in a trap, and since the War 
only one of my dogs--a puppy- has felt a trap, and he did 
not break the skin of the bone, and had forgotten the experi- 
ence in three days. In my shooting experience in Scotland it 
is very rare to see maimed birds or to hear of a game-bird 
caught in a trap; and it may be accepted that the serious 
abuses testified to by your Devon and Western correspondents 
are confined to those districts. The remedy should be 
easy to find through the $.P.C.A, and the Chief Constables or 
Lords-Lieutenant, or by publie agitation. 

But the imperative necessity for keeping down rabbits is as 
great elsewhere as in the West. I believe it is no exaggeration 
to say that were the steel trap made illegal without a thor- 
oughly efficient substitute being on the market, the rabbits 
in the districts I write of would become as serious a scourge 
as they have done in Australia. Though steadily shot, snared, 
trapped, and ferreted from August onwards, it seems impos- 
sible to exterminate them in certain areas, 

In February last, after four months’ absence, I walked 
with dog and gun through some hundreds of acres of rough 
wood, and saw but three rabbits. In March three men 
steadily at work were only killing enough to send a hamper 
a week to market. By the end of March rabbits become 
unsaleable and the men are employed on other work. 
By the end of May the rabbits have collected in again, 
and have bred, so that hundreds can be seen, perhaps a 
hundred at one fieldside. A man has again to start killing 
by all egencies, and through June this vear has killed forty, 


~ + +e 


fifty, sixty a day, of which hardly ten per cent. have been 
usable ; again rats and weasels are at once caught. 

If this killing did not take place, in some places near woods, 
or by moorsides, there would be no crop left. 

It is true that farmers have the right to kill ground game, 
and I have sometimes allowed farmers to enter woods for thy 
purpose of trapping—but in spring they have other work to 
do: so that farmer-owners do not in my district always trap 
as much as they would like to. I was lately asking a farmer- 
owner, my neighbour, if he had made his rabbits pay! He 
said ** Yes, but I would gladly pay £5 a couple for the last of 
them.” 

A gale last January blew down a niillion trees in Central 
Scotland. It will take three er four more years to get these 
removed, and their branches burned, and even then the 
torn-up roots will remain as impregnable fortresses for rhbits 
and other vermin, and trapping such places is very dillicuit, 
Thus rabbits will be harder to keep down than ever. If, 
therefore, greater difficulty is placed in the way of the land- 
owner, farmer, or game-keeper in his very important busi 
of keeping down the rabbit, a very serious blow will be dealt 
at an already overburdened interest. Do not therefore 
abolish the stecl trap without providing a really eflicicnt 
substitute. All methods are needed to deal with rabbiis in 
widely differing conditions. I have myself experimented wilh 
three forms of poison gas this year.--I am, Sir, &e., 


Isle of Mull. A.D. G. G, 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,— Not very long ago I came upon a tawny owl hanging 
head dowaward from a circular spring trap which had been 
set in an open space in the midst of a wood. The trap was 
fixed upon the top of a Jarge pyramidal wire cage, with a 
truncated apex, standing upon the ground; and within it 
was a terrified hedge-sparrow, used as bait, running ebout 
more in the manner of a mouse than a bird. The owl was 
dead, and the flesh of both its thighs had been cruelly keecrated 
by the teeth of the trap in its first struggles to escape from 
intense pain. 

The trap was virtually a pole-trap, long since prohibited 
by law ; but the wood was strictly preserved for game, and I 
give this as an instance that goes to prove that the only 
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method of preventing the secret use of these barbarous 
instruments is to make the sale of them illegal Tam, 
Sir, &c., EK. Sr. G. Beri 


24 Ombersley Road, Birmingham. 


A DESCRIPTION OF THACKERAY 

[To the Editor of the Seucravor.]| 
Sm,— My father, Matthew James well-known 
contributor to the Times in mid-Victorian days, under the 
nom de plume of Jacob Omnium, was one of Thackeray's 
greatest friends, and to him he dedicated The Adventures of 
Philip. In a Memoir of Matthew James Higgins, published 
by Sir William Stirling Maxwell in 1875, he tells the following 
story :— 


Higgins, a 


“With Thackeray, likewise a tall man, he (my father) went to 
see a show giant. At the door, Thackeray pointed to his companion 
and whispered to the door-keeper, * We are in the profession, and 


so obtained free admission. * But,” as Thackeray used to endl t 
story, ‘we were not mean and paid our shillings as we came cut 
Now, my father was 6 ft. 8 ins., and my vague recollection 
of Thackeray, whom I often saw as a very small boy, is that 
he must have been somewhere about 6 ft. + ins. 

The late Lady Ritchie (Annie Thackeray) in the Bhickst.cls 
Papers No. 10, published in the Cornhill Magazine in January, 
1905, wrote as follows : — 

“Carlyle once called my father a Cornish giant and Mr. Higgins 
he dubbed a Eupeptic giant.” 

How Trollope came to refer to the former as a * little man 
is therefore a mystery. I am, Sir, &c., H. V. Micains. 

1 Upper Berkeley Street, London, W.1. 


[To the Editor of the Spvcrator.] 
Sir, IT have no defence for the stupid mistake in my book 
on Trollope, to which Lady Lovelace makes kind reference 
in your issue of July 23rd. Fortunately, however, the mistake 
was pointed out to me early in the book’s career, and is cor- 
rected in the current edition.-I am, Sir, &c., 
Woodlands, Addlestone, Surrey. MICHAEL SADLEIR, 
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THE ANGLO-CHINESE PROBLEM 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sin, ~My attention has been drawn to a review in the Spectator 
of April 16th, 1927, where on page 697, under the heading 
* The Magazines,” reference is made to an article in The 
National Review entitled “A Japanese View ef the Anglo- 
{Chinese Problem.” 

It is stated, in a manner which unfortunately leaves it 
doubtful whether a mere quotation is being given or whether 
your journal endorses the statement, that * in the train which 
runs from Hong Kong to Canton the first-class car is labelled 
* For Whites * ; the Chinese * are segregated, yet * the territory 
through which this railway runs is Chinese.” 

There is no such mark on any carriage. All rolling stock 
is marked simply I, II, or I1{, and a passenger of any nation- 
ality is at liberty to select what class he desires.- 1 am, Sir, 
Ke., 

Gro. A. WALKER, 
Manager. 

Kowloon-Canton Railway, British Section, Hongkong. 

|\We quoted the statement made by the Japanese author 
of the article, Mr. Kawakami. We are very glad indeed to 
know that Mr. Kawakami was misinformed.—_Ed. Spectator.] 


EX-SERVICEMEN BULB-GROWERS 
| To the Editor of the Spvcraror.| 
Sin -I have heard that there is a colony of ex-Service men 
enuuged in growing bulbs somewhere in the Kast of England, 
ind’ Should be grateful for any definite information on this 
subject. The conditions of soil and climate are said to he so 
similar to those in Holland that the results are as gocd. 
Now that the season for planting bulbs approaches, I am 
sure that there are many like myself who would gladly place 
I am, Sir, &e., r 


Joun C. Marrurtw. 


their orders in this countrv. 


Tiillside, Kimbolton, ur. Leominster. 


IRISH EX-SERVICEK MEN 

| To the Editor of the Specraxror.] 
Siz. The anniversary of Britain’s declaration of war is an 
tsion upon which I feel I may confidently ask the public to 
e their support to my British Legion Appeal Fund, and 
this year I desire to invite the most generous help they can 
vive, Inasmuch as the Fund is faced with a problem of grave 
irgency. 

I refer to the condition of distress which is unhappily so 
widespread and acute amongst ex-Servicemen and their families 
in Southern Ireland. The position of these men has been 
chgaging the most careful attention of the British Legion for 
some time past. The Legion has for two years been returning 
out of Poppy Day money double the amounts collected in 
Southern Ireland itself. 

Recently I requested Colonel Crosfield, the Chairman of 
the British Legion, to make a therough investigation on the 
spot as to the amount and deeree of distress, and as to the 
possibilities of coping with it. In his report, which is before 
ne, he states that, despite the efforts of the Free State Govern- 
ment itself, despite the help given by Local Authorities, 
vharitable organizations, the United Services Fund, and the 
British Legion Relief Fund, distress amongst ex-Servicemen 
und their families still remains extensive and acute. To 
quote from his report: ** It is quite common to find families 
of seven, eight, or even ten, endeavouring to exist on a total 
income of 6s. per week, out of which 3s. has to be paid for rent. 
Tuberculosis (although statistics show that it is diminishing) 
is rife, largely as the result of under-nourishment, and men 
who are eventually found work often fail because their physical 
stamina has been so reduced that they are unable to cope with 
the work allotted.” 

There is surely a special call upon the British public to come 
to the help of these gallant fellows, who all enlisted voluntarily, 
and fought so splendidly during the Great War. We all hope 
that the trade depression from which Ireland, like many other 
countries, is suffering will soon pass away, but in the meantime 
we ought not to allow these men who served alongside us as 
comrades in the Great War to lose hope and vitality. I have, 
therefore, decided to raise a special fund for Southern Ireland, 


so that we may be able not only to cope with the immediate 
distress and to come to the assistance of these men to a greater 
extent than has hitherto been possible, but also with the 
special object of enabling the many who so desire to get 
employment in our Dominions overseas. 

I shall very gratefully acknowledge any contributions sent 
to me at 26 Eccleston Square, London, S.W.1, and I ask that 
the envelope may be marked ™ Irish Appeal.” —I am, Sir. &c., 

Haic, F.M. 

26 Eecleston Square, Loudon, SW, 


LORD LISTER 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir, ~The short, timely article in the Spectator of Aprii 16th 
brings to my mind an experience which I offer to you as a 
modest contribution to the Lister Centennial. Time: About 
thirty years ago. Place: The newly finished operating rcom 
at St. Thomas’s Hospital, London, devoted, if I remember 
rightly, exclusively to surgical work on children. 

On the occasion of the opening Lord Lister meade a short 
inaugural address. He expressed his admiration of the 
beauty of the operating theatre--the marble, glass and other 
materials that went into its construction —the splendid lighting 
and all-round hygienic measures at the disposal of the staff 
everything so favourable to good surgical work. 

Then his features changed from an expression of quiet 
dignity to one of friendly encouraging good humour, and 
addressing himself more directly to the many young assistents 
and surgeons present, he said : 

* Will iny young friends permit me to state that after 
leaving this hospital, with its luxuriously appointed operating 
rooms, they will often, in the course of practice, have to do 
their work among surroundings much less desirable than those 
offered here. They will have to operate in the country, with 
difficult light and dubious cleanliness, on improvised tables, 
and it will be necessary for them to create for themselves the 
favourable conditions so essential to good surgical results. 
You remember that [ have done mest of my werk in the Royal 
Infirmary of Glasgow -in circumstances much less propitious 
than those « xisting he re and it is not for me to say whether 
J have done the work weil Prepare then to do your surgical 
work well regardless of attendant difliculties.” 

In my cpinion, words of such modesty, emanating from so 
great a man, deserve to live, and for that reason I have taken 
the liberty of bringing them to your attention.—I am, Sir. &c., 

ApoLpi BARKAN 
(Prof. kmer., Stanford University, California). 
Mili Valh Ys Marin County, California. 


THE REFERENDUM 
[To the Editor of the Sprcravor.] 
Sir,—I am indeed surprised to see the Spectator advocating 
that political humbug, the Referendum. As a citizen of a 
country where the Referendum has been tried may I offer 
my impressions ? 

The result of the vote on any question submitted by 
Referendum depends very largely on how the question is 
framed. A friend of mine who has had some _ practical 
experience in politics in Massachusetts told me that he believed 
he could determine the vote on most questions if he had the 
framing of the questions. Bills appropriating a comparatively 
small amount of money for the benefit of an individual or 
group of individuals are nearly always passed when referred 
to the public by Referendum. This is easy to understand. 

The average voter has no real knowledge of the finances 
of the State and, of course, feels no real responsibility in 
regard to them. The sum required is not large in the language 
of public affairs, and so nine voters out of ten will say to 
themselves, ** Better let the poor fellows have it,” and vote 
© Yes.” 

Surely from the theoretical point of view the Referendum 
offers no opportunity of improving the methods of govern- 
ment. Is it anything more than an approach to mob rule, 
the very disease from which democratic governments are 
suffering the world over ? How, for example, can the ordinary 
citizen vote intelligently in regard to taxation, or national 
armament, or railroad legislation, or almost any important 
matter? He has not got the data concerned at hand. He 
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is not versed in such matters, nor has he the time or inclination 
to leok into them. 

To take the power of legislating out of the hands of those 
who can devote all their time and energy to it and put it into 
the hands of those who have no time or energy for it whatever 
would surely seem to be the height of folly.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

Henry McBurney. 

Bear Hotel, Grindelwald, Switzerland. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN FLAG 
[To the Editor of the Sreecrator.] 


Sir,—In reference to your notes on South African politics, 
I should like to say that Jan van Ricbeek could not have 
sailed under the present Dutch flag because the red horizontal 
stripe was not substituted for the original orange one till after 
the Napoleonic Wars. The controversy in connection with 
the South African flag is interesting from a psychological point 
of view. 

We are willing that the Republican flags should be reproduced 
in the new design, provided that the Union Jack is also in- 
cluded. The Dutch, on the other hand, reject our flag, but 
do not insist on the retention of their own. Race feeling 
seems to be represented, on the one side, by sentimental 
attachment to tradition, on the other, by long memories of 
national events. Let us hope, however, that it will not be 
a case of ** Never the twain can meet.°—-I am, Sir, &c., 

VioLeT REED. 

6 Elms Avenue, Muswell Hill, N.10. 


THE “SPECTATOR” IN ALBERTA 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 


Sm,— One of the most distressing features of life in Western 
Canada (as also in the western States of the U.S.A.) to-day, 
seems to me, from an experience of over eighteen years of 
business relations with all classes, to be the extraordinary in- 
difference of the public in general towards world effairs in 
practically all their phases. There is a pronounced disinclina- 
tion, amounting in many cases practically to an aversion, 
towards sound reading. 

It is difficult even to hazard any authoritative reason for 
this state of affairs, but in my opinion one of the factors con- 
tributing to such indifference and ignorance is the lack of a 
reliable medium such as your paper to impart the desired 
knowledge. The result is that the attitude of the public 
towards world affairs is thoroughly parochial and in many 
instances borders on intolerance.__I am, Sir, &ce., 

AN ALBERTA READER. 


ACCIDENTS AT CROSS-ROADS 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 


Sir,—-Is it not time that something was done to prevent the 
frequent ghastly motor accidents at cross-roads ? 

There seems to be a class of motorist for whom warning 
signs of danger have no meaning, and who are recklessly 
inconsiderate of their own lives and those of others. Nothing 
short of something necessitating a complete stop has any 
effect in making such people * slow up” at points of danger. 

I would therefore suggest that all junctions of two main, or 
otherwise much-frequented, roads should be barricaded by 
gates at each point where one of the roads connects with the 
other, on the principle of the gates at railway level-crossings. 
The gates should close with springs, thus necessitating a stop, 
and descent, on the part of drivers of cars, in order to pass the 
barrier. 

The expense of the erection and upkeep of such protections of 
life and property might be met by a penny-in-the-slot system, 
by which the insertion of a penny would automatically open 
the gate. I am, Sir, &ce., 

R. Penrice. 

Woodcroft, Billingshurst, Sussex. 

[We fear our correspondent’s suggestion is hardly practicable. 
Some years ago we suggested the introduction into this country 
at dangerous cross-roads of the French plan of caniveaux or 
small ditches dug across the road which necessitate slowing 
down, In France a preliminary warning is put up thirty or 
forty yards beforehand.—Ep. Spectator.| 


“THE IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT” 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 
Sir,-- Doubtless a number of readers of your issue of June 18th 
have already taken occasion to inform the reviewer of The 
Rise of American Civilization that the phrase “ the irrepressible 
conflict * is common coinage in the United States, and that it 
originated with Seward in 1858; “irrepressible conflict 
between opposing and enduring forces * was his idea, perhaps 
mistaken, of the conflict between slavery and anti-slavery, 
Please convey to the reviewer the appreciation of an American 
reader for his penetrating yet gracious article, and particularly 
for his word about Godkin.— I am, Sir, &e., 
Pact M. Paine. 
Syracuse Public Library, Syracuse, N.Y. 


VAN DE VELDE MEMORIAL 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Tt was decided at a recent meeting of the Socicty for 
Nautical Research to endeavour to raise funds in order to 
provide a memorial to the eminent Dutch artists, William 
Van de Velde “*the Elder’ and his son, William “ the 
Younger.” After working for many years in the Netherlands, 
they were invited to England by King Charles I. circa 1673-— 
becoming marine painters to that Sovereign and to his 
successor, King James IT. 

They were buried at St. James's Church, Piccadilly, but 
the stone placed there (to the memory of the father only) 
appears to have perished long since, and it seems hardly appro- 
priate that these men, whose fame is so closely associated with 
the nautical history of two great maritime nations, should lack 
a word of memorial in the country where they found their 
final resting-place. It is proposed now to commemorate both 
names together on a stone in that church, the balance of tlie 
money subscribed being devoted to a suitable charity. 

It is thought that the high esteem in which these two great 
artists are held by art-lovers and archaeologists may find 
suitable expression in this belated tribute to their genius, and 
those who wish to be associated with the project are asked to 
be good enough to send their contributions to me at this 
address, or to the Hon. Treasurer of the Van de Velde Memo- 
rial Fund at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, S.E.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

GeorcE P. W. Hore, Admiral, 
Chairman of Council, S.N.R. 
Common House, Plaistow, Billingshurst. 


STENDHAL IN ENGLISH 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.]} 
Sir,—The reviewer of “Stendhal in English” says that our 
appreciation of him will depend very much on “ whether his 
unique spirit is sympathetic to us or not.” In this connexion 
it may possibly interest your readers to learn what the well- 
known French writer, the late Comte Melchior de Vogiic¢, 
says of him. The passage is taken from a letter published in 
the Revue ces Deux Mondes in 1921 or 1922: ‘“* Je doule 
qu'on puisse miner plus savamment le sens moral dun jeune 
esprit que ne le fait Stendhal. Mais quel art...” One 
feels that a writer of whom this could be said by a man like 
de Vogiié must have views of human life which cannot fail 
to be ‘“ unsympathetic” to the vast majority of cultured 
English people, those to whem Stendhal may appeal on other 
grounds.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

A Lire Member. 


THE ART OF ATTAINING HIGH HEALTII 
[To the Editor of the SpecratTor.] 

Sirn,—The article by “ C. A. E.” on “ The Art of Attaining 

High Health” is helpful and interesting; especially so is 

it to one who, like myself, is following an extremely abstemious 

life, and who has renewed his health by so doing. 

I can almost come up to Mr. Thomas Walker, for it is five 
years since I have had a holiday, or even a week-end off ; 
and that in the midst of the most strenuous conditions and 
disturbed life altogether. I have a big consulting practice ; 
I scribble a good deal; I have an immense correspondence, 
and often finish up with an hour's extemporary lecture on 
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such subjects as health, psychology, religion, &c. Perhaps 
you will consider this not bad at rising seventy-four. 

" I have two meals a day, and those very simple and light 
ones; also a cup of tea and a biscuit in the afternoon. The 
whole secret of regaining health and keeping fit is to eat less 
and to live from a spiritual basis of life. Catarrhs, &c., 
under these conditions are almost impossible; anyhow, I 
myself have no time for such things.—I am, Sir, &c., 
London, W.1. J. SvTENSON Hooker, M.D. 


A PROOF-READER’S LETTER 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—-To criticize a critic who is not only a proof-reader 
but the son of a proof-reader is a risky thing to do; and I 
would not attempt to do it were he not one of the Spectator’s 
* far-flung ’’ readers, dwelling in a far-off Antipodean land 
where (or perhaps I should say “ in which”) Christmas Day 
is a midsummer festival. But, even in those expansive 
latitudes, scholarship, it seems, can get mixed up with 
pedantry, and the critics can forget what a certain wise man, 
whose name I forget, once—or perhaps more than once 
remarked about Lindley Murray : he said that his familiarit y 
with that great grammarian was so perfect that he knew 
exactly when and where he might treat him with studied 
contempt. 

I submit that Mr. Philip Townshend, of Natal, carries his 
reverence for grammar too far when he cavils at the Spectator’s 
use of “ where” for * in which “—at any rate, in the passage 
which he quotes from your columns of June 19th, 1926, 
Thousands of constructions similar to that of which he 
complains might be drawn from the great masters of prose 
style ; and, although poetry takes a licence all its own, few 
cultured Englishmen who have settled far from home would 
wish to alter Hood's little poem beginning : 

* T remember, I remember 
The room where I was born, 
The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., Tuomas Carr, 
39 Mortimer Road, Kensal Rise, N.W.10. 


ANIMALS IN CAPTIVITY 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sin,—It may possibly interest your correspondents on this 
subject that wild birds and many wild animals will volun- 
tarily give up their natural freedom in order to enjoy man’s 
friendship. I cannot say that the association is necessarily 
voluntary in the first instance, because it is more usual that 
the mutual atiraction springs from an empty stomach on 
the one hand, and a sympathetic filling of that want on the 
other. Nevertheless, when confidence has been established, 
nothing but death or the call of the mating season can sever 
the friendship. 

Of the many birds that have honoured me with their 
confidence I would like to tell of three, all of different species, 
and vil belonging to the distinctly wild category. A hoodie 
crow became so tame that it sat on my shoulder when salmon 
fishing and followed me across country when shooting, It 
eft me, or was shot, after nine months, in April, the breeding 
nonth of its race. 

A heron became so tame that I had to escape from its 
maudlin affection by tricks if I wanted peace. It was shot 
by a poacher. 

A whooper swan, unable to migrate owing to a deformity, 
attached itself to the household, and waited at the dining- 
room window every morning for fragments that fell from 
the poor man’s table. I‘s end was tragic. It had words 
with the heron at their usual lunch-hour which was shared 
in an old flat bath. The heron threw back its head and with 


‘a lightning drive pierced the swan’s skull. 


The question of enjoying captivity would probably depend 
on the personality of the gaoler, and the amount of confidence 
that would grow up between the parties to the contract. 

The lesson of my grey-back crow is that the mating call 
was stronger than any I could exert. Those of the heron 
and the swan are that such friendships are not quite natural 
and frequently end in tragedy—for the birds. 

When they forsake their natural life they lose some of 






their nature-given instincts of sclf-preservation. Undoubtedly 
they lose race-caste with their own tribes, for I have seen 
many times a hostile bristling of feathers and a contraction 
of eye pupils when a wild member of the specics comes too 
near, 

If enjoyment can be described as a feeling of contentment 
at not having to worry about a living, then I think it is 
quite possible for birds and animals to enjoy captivity. 
Many poor humans will confess to a similar attraction for 
His Majesty's gaols. But it is not natural.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Drimina House, Sueem, Killarney. F. C. C. BLANpb. 


THE NIGHTINGALE IN IRELAND 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—May I answer a letter from “ W. W.” which appeared 
in a recent issue of the Spectator with reference to a verse or 
two quoted from my poem “ The Exile * in a very kind review 
of my book Twilight Songs. If ** W. W.” had read the whole 
poem, as I hope he will, he would have seen that the line : 

* All night the nightingale is never still,” 
applied to Sussex, not to Ireland. There have never been 
nightingales in Ireland any more than snakes. William 
Allingham suggested fancifully that the troubled conditions 
of life in Ireland kept the nightingales out, but that need 
not be considered since the bird is so capricious in his choice 
of where he will and will not sing. I don't think I suggested 
that the hen nightingale ever sang. If the nightingale sought 
deep flooding peace he would find it amid these Kildare pa-- 
tures and woods from which I write. They are not disturbed 
by political passions and crimes.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Furness, Naas, Co. WNildare. KATHARINE TYNAN, 


SPARE THE OTTER 
[To the Editor of the Serctavor.] 
Sir,—With respect to the otter’s fish-eating habits, it has been 
stated that for the most part it feeds on the coarser kinds of 
fish and also on other denizens of the streams which, save for 
its presence, would war against the young and choicer fish, 
and so is not entirely harmful even from the fisherman's point 
of view—which is not mine. 

I cannot say whether or not the otter is a credulous animal, 
but if it could know how the great admiration felt for it’ by 
your correspondent * W.I." induces him to join enthusias- 
tically in following it in order to compass its destruction, it is 
fairly safe to surmise that the otter would fain dispense with 
this great admiration and its consequence.—I am, Sir, &c., 

30 Queen's Road, Bayswater, W. 2. Ava Poour. 


Poetty 
The Singers 


SING, crickets, in the dusk, 
About my caravan, 
Sing loudly if you must, 
Sweet if you can. 
Sing from that sandy soil 
Where briers grow, 
To hide your little homes 
Not proud but low: 
Sing where small roses wild, 
Whose petals fall, 
Rise sweetest in the dark 
Not seen at all. 
Sing for this summer's day, 
Grown warm and long. 
Sing for the very joy 
There is in song. 
Sing to the saffron sky, 
Streaked red and soon, 
When it has failed, sing on 
To the pale moon. 
Sing in that scented night 
Invisibly, 
And as you always do, 
Sing cheerfully. 

’ Monk Gipson. 
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LET us commend most heartily to employers and workmen 
alike Mr. H. B. Butler's admirable report on Industrial 
Relations in the United States (P.5. King. 2s 6d.). Mr. Butler 
has studied the question for the International Labour Office 
at Geneva, of which he is the deputy-director, and his know- 
ledge and impartiality are alike remarkable. Most of us 
know that American wages are high, not only in name but 
in fact, so that the workman can buy a third more with his 
wages than he could before the War. The American earns 
more because he produces more. Various causes may be 
assigned for American prosperity, but the “ business policy ” 
of the trade unions is certainly one of them. Mr. Butler 
explains clearly how the unions strive to co-operate with 
manufacturers in increasing production because they see that 
it benefits all parties. The American. workman, said a German 
observer, is too self-conscious to be class-conscious—an epigram 
which sums up the difference between American and European 
akour policies. 
* * * * 

Mr. H. Avray Tipping, in the second volume of the third 
period of English Homes (Country Life, £3 3s.), sketches 
the history and describes the architecture of thirty of the best 
examples of Late Tudor and Early Stuart houses. The book 
is beautifully produced and it is clear from the many photo- 
graphs illustrating the descriptions that Country Life has no 
more to learn in this particular art. But the book is so large 
and so heavy that it will fit no bookcase and is extremely 
difficult to read—indeed, one feels that the only fitting home 
for such an imposing volume would be the spacious hall of 
one of those mighty mansions to whose glory it owes its 
existence. There is a delightful description of a visit by Pepys 
to Audley End, where, he tells us, ** I played on my flageolett, 
there being an excellent echo.” He was not indiscriminate 
in his praises, for on seeing the tapestries he declared there was 
“not one good suit of hangings in all the house but all most 
ancient things such as I would not give the hanging up of in 
my house.” He had nothing but good to say, however, of 
the cellars, “where we went down and drank of much good 
liquors.” 

+ * * * 

An entertaining and reliable book about the country through 
which one is passing adds considerably to the pleasures of 
any holiday afoot, and in the West Highlands of Scotland 
especially, if one is alone, and unfamiliar with the lie of the 
Jand, such a book is an almost essential companion volume 
to a good ordnance map. Mr. T. Ratcliffe Barnett, in his 
The Land of Lochiel and the Magic West (Robert Grant, 7s. 6d.), 
writes with a cheerful intimacy with that enchanted country 
which those who are fortunate enough to retain the use of their 
feet—no, we have no fellow-feeling for motorists in this wild 
fairyland—will find delightfully suggestive as well as unusually 
readable. The two chapters on “The Sea Gates of Wester 
Ross” are richly descriptive and have the authentic lure of 
the country they portray. How well we remember the beauty 
of those almost tropical summers towards the western seaboard 
of Ross, where * the moist warm climate seems to intensify 
the very colours of the flowers,” till a lochside garden becomes 
a blaze of brilliance, ** with myrtles and roses everywhere ” 
between the mountains and the sea. The score of papers in 
this book are among the best that have recently appeared 
in the Scotsman’s Saturday articles—an established feature 
of daily journalism very far removed from the alarms and 
excursions of the * stunt ” Press. 

* * * * 

Dr. Saleeby tells in Sunlight, “ a journal of Light and Truth,” 
of the Smoke Abatement Act of last year. To him it seems 
““a miserable triumph,” in that, while it provides for the 
abatement of factoyy smoke, it leaves the problem of the 
domestic chimney where it was. Dr. Leonard Hill deals 
with “ Ultra Violet Rays” and with the discovery of Vita 
glass, which admits 75 per cent. of these rays as against 25 
per cent. admitted by ordinary glass. Dr. West describes 
the working of the Princess Mary's “ Open Air Hospital for 
Tuberculosis Children ” at Margate, and Dr. Gladstone, in an 


interesting paper entitled “ Sunlight at Sydenham,” gives 
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practical details as to the working and cost of sunlight-cure 
apparatus at the Sydenham Infant Welfare Centre. 
* * * * 

Under the somewhat clumsy title of The Plan of the 
Educational Colonies Associations (Kasimbazar Institute, Cal- 
cutta) Captain Petavel, who is Lecturer on the Poverty 
Problem in Calcutta University, outlines a scheme to introduce 
into Indian and other schools a system which, while imparting 
cultural learning to the scholars, shall also train the children 
in productive work, and actually set them to work on 
the production of food-stuffs for the home. The children 
thus become learners and earners simultaneously, and acquire 
a sense of social co-operation as well as industrial skill. The 
time has gone by when the Indian youth can make a living 
by his scholarly attainments ; he must have some vocational 
equipment, which he used to get in his own home, but gets 
no longer. In these neo-co-operative educational colonies 
Captain Petavel sees a means of achieving this object, and he 
advocates them on the ground that they would also initiate 
an intelligent scheme of town-planning and so mitigate urban 
overcrowding, that they would decrease unemployment, 
and enormously increase the productive power of India. 
A valuable piece of social and economic suggestion, which 
has already earned the commendation of thinkers like Lord 
Haldane and Lord Sinha and Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. 

* * * * 

Mr. A. L. Hayward, who has already edited Ned Ward's 
London Spy, now brings forward another specimen of out- 
at-elbows seventeenth-century journalism in selections from 
Tom Brown's Amusements, Serious and Comical (Routledge, 
Brown, said Dr. Johnson, ** seems to have thought it 
the pinnacle of excellence to be a merry fellow.’ Ue is, but 
a merry fellow in rather a foul way. Still, his writings 
supply a living picture of low-class London life—of the 
trulls, tosspots, and rakehells with whom a large part of his 
life was spent. 


25s.). 


* * * * 


What a thousand pities it is that P. 'T. Barnum is no more, 
for what an advertisement that great master of réclame has 
missed in the two portly volumes of Autobiography (Knopf, 
42s.) which Mr. Bryan edits, but which, however, are a collated 
reissue of the various autobiographical sketches which the 
peerless showman produced during his own life. From the 
purely British point of view, this bulky work is a little 
extravagant, but it remains a masterpiece and an object- 
lesson in the technique of publicity. 


General Knowledge Competition 


Tue prize of one guinea which the Editor offers weekly 
for the best thirteen General Knowledge Questions (with 
answers) is awarded to Rev. G. S$. Richardson for the 
following :— 


General Knowledge Questions 


1, Which cathedral in England has the largest east window ? 

2. What branch of the Christian Church does not observe 
Christmas Day ? 

3. Why was the wireless message for ships in distress changed 
from CQD to SOS, Come quickly, danger, to Save our soul 

4. What does the mark <> on ships signify, and to whom 
does it owe its origin ? VY 

5. To whom do we owe our Bank Holidays ? 

6. What English statesman left all his books to th 
of the nation, and where are they housed for use ? 

7. “Oh he’s little, but he’s wise, 

And he does not advertise— ” 

To whom do these words refer, and who wrote them ? 

8. What blind M.P. rose to Cabinet rank, what do we owo 
to him, and what Scriptural message is inscribed on his grave slab ? 

9. For what are Sir James Simpson, M.D., Cyrus Field, Lord 
Lee, and William Willett specially to be remembered ? 

10. Which county in England claims the smallest coastline 
has only one port, and only one ruined abbey in its territory ‘ 

11. Who first patented the net now in use for football goal posts, 
and what county cricketer never made “a pair of spectacles” 
in his innings ? 

12. What is the meaning of the word ANZAC ? 

13. Name a word in the English language which contains the 
five vowels, 

Answers will be found on page 233, 
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D. H. Lawrence’s Novels 


The Lost Girl. The Plumed Serpent. 


Women in Love. 
(Secker. 3s. Gd.) 


By D. H. Lawrence. 
WarTIN SECKER has been too careful in producing his 
cheap edition of D. H. Lawrence's novels. In its clumsy 
type-panel the type looks too big, and the reverse looms 
shadowly through the thin paper: also the margins have 
been pared to the quick. This is a pity, for D. H. 
lawrence is a prodigious novelist, whose works need to be 
studied in series (to learn their significance of growth) as well 
as to be re-read frequently, each for itself, because of the rich 
depth and strangeness and fine artistry of the author. These 
little volumes are likely to crack up under the work book- 
jovers will give them. 

D. H. Lawrence has had a wonderful career, since the distant 
day when The White Peacock took the breath of literary 
England with its sudden independence and wealth of form, 
A young man’s work this, obviously, with its cadenced prose, 
beautiful in sound and mannered in pattern. He was writing, 
then as now, for ear and eye together : but he seemed to over- 
value the classical tradition, to check his powers, in too strict 
obedience to architectonic law. So with his next book, and 
his next, Sons and Lovers being perhaps the prose culmin- 
ation of this first phase, which found itself, more transpar- 
ently, in the poems :— 

**The sea in the stones is singing, 
A woman binds her hair 
With yellow, frail sea-poppies 
That shine as her fingers stir. 
While a naked man comes swiftly 
Like a spurt of white foam, rent 
From the crest of a fallen breaker, 
Over the poppies sent. 


“ec 


Do you see the doubled “s” in each first and last line ? 
There is the young Lawrence, his imagination playing lead to 
hismind. Appetite and self-education rushed him into growth. 
Ideas leaped in flocks, full-grown, into his work, too quickly 
tobe always clear, too grown to be always good company, one 
tothe other. The Rainbow and Women in Love and Aaron's 
Rod stutter and stammer with the heat of the teacher who 
has felt something so exciting that he cannot delay to think 
it into its fitting words. Words upon words, he pours 
them out in a river. 

Slowly the passion checked. It crystallized into conviction. 
In Kangaroo and the short stories we can see the molten 
stuff cooling, to grow hard and solid, yet plastic in the master’s 
burning hands. Finally there came to us The Plumed Serpent, 
the * magic * as the Spectator called it, a perfect achievement, 
the balance of mind and strength and spirit, a vivified indepen- 
dent creation of art. 

What pains before The Plumed Serpent can be created ! 
Book after book, each of them the hardest and honestest 
and best work of which his wits are capable, for nearly twenty 
years ; and all the time growth, growth, growth. He never 
tries to please another judgment than his own, never walks in 
amade road, never re-treads the easy track of an earlier success. 
Every time he gives us, in both hands, all he can hold of him- 
self. It is a pageant: novels, poems, scientific work—not 
good, this last. His pseudonymous Oxford history-book and 
his psychological treatise are unhappy: as though a maker, 
who could make live men and women, were bothering to model 
cay images of men and women. Twilight in Italy, too, was 
hard to read. It clung to the roof of the mouth, like an over- 
kneaded suet pudding. But at his best he is an impeccable 
prose writer (which is not to say that he has all the virtues.) 
Compare him with Brahms in musie ; and when the landscape 
painter in him feels the setting of a story, miracles follow. The 
Italian hill-villages in The Lost Girl are dizzy with their 
sense of height, and the supreme success of The Plumed 
Serpent is the lake, which becomes a major character in the 
book. ISowever, there’s no need to discuss The Plumed 
Serpent. It has arrived. It is more curious to see by what 
toad it came. 

In those early days, before the War, readers’ hopes lay in 
lawrence and Forster. These two heirs, through the Victorians, 
of the great tradition of the English novel were fortunate to 
have made good their footing before war came. Its bursting 





jarred them off their stride, indeed. Lawrence glances at the 
War twice or thrice, and wrote a haunting poem of a train- 
journey in uniform, but no more. Each man had tired of 
politics and action, and plunged into the dim forest of character 
in time to save himself from chaos. In imagination we used 
to make Forster and Lawrence joust with one another, on behalf 
of their different practices (f novel-writing, as our fathers set 
Thackeray and Dickens at odds. Forster's world seemed a 
comedy, neatly layered and staged in a garden whose trim 
privet hedges were delicate with gossamer conventions. About 
its lawns he rolled thunderstorms in teacups, most lightly, 
beautifully. Lawrence painted hussies and Lounders, uncon- 
scious of class, with the unabashed surety of genius, whether 
they were in their slippered kitchens or others’ drawing-rooms, 
Forster's characters were typical. Lawrence's were individual. 
* There have been enough stories about ordinary people,” said 
he, in self-defence : but it was easy for him to say that. Every- 
body in the world would be remarkable, if we used all our eyes 
tosce them. Lawrence will call one eloquent, because his body 
curves interestingly when he stands still. Another is rich, 
because his dark silence means something. A third may 
thrill, once in the book, in voice. Some have interesting minds. 
Not many. 

Forster may love a character, in a gentle, aloof irony of love, 
like a collector uncovering his pieces of pride for a moment to 
a doubtful audience, as if he feared that an untaught eye might 
soil, by not comprehending, their fineness. Lawrence is a 
showman, trumpeting his stock, eager for us to make them 
ours—at his price. There is no comedy in him. He prods 
their ribs, prises open their jaws to show the false teeth. It 
is not very comfortable, on first reading. To be impassive 
spectators of the slave-market takes a training. 

Forster is clever and subtle. Lawrence is not subtle, though 
he tries, sometimes, to convey emotional subtlety. In the big 
things his simplicity is shattering. His women browbeat us, 
as Juno browbeat the Gods at Jupiter's at-homes : but in the 
privacy of their dressing-rooms they jabber helplessly. 
Pages and pages are wasted in the effort to make the solar 
plexus talk English prose. 

Both Lawrence and Forster give their main parts to women 
whenever possible. This is their deliberate choice, for each 
can draw an admirable man. Look at the youths in the 
Longest Journey: or read what Lawrence has written about 
Maurice Magnus, or Cipriano, or that splendid Canadian soldier 
in The Fox (was it the “ Fox,” or had the story one name in 
England and another in America’). But Lawrence never 
draws an average man or an average woman. He gets excited 
always over our strangenesses, and is the first thrall of his own 
puppets. 

* If one could get over the feeling that one was looking at 
him through the glass of an aquarium,” he says in The Lost 
Girl. So he himself feels the queerness of his creations. We 
see the poor fishy things writhing across his whirl of words, in 
the grip of emotion belonging to some other element than the 
every-day. They are not hard and strong. He is poet, and 
thinker, a man exquisitely a-tingle to every throb of blood, 
flexure of sinew, plane-modulation of the envelope of flesh. 
He feels, sees, and sings us instant and endless improvizations : 
and there is weakness somewhere in it all. The excitements 
are sometimes febrile : nor does he always play fair. Look at 
him dodging round his crowded characters, sniping at their 
back-parts (gutter-sniping almost) when they are most off- 
guard or most distracted. What about that portrait of M.M., 
or of Hermione ? Compare the shameless spite of Look! We 
Have Come Through with the lambent raillery of the Queen 
Bee which dignifies Sea and Sardinia into happiness. Then, 
after the long journey through all his works, return, in The 
Plumed Serpent, to Mexico and the accepted creed of a man 
who is at last sure of himself. Cc. D, 








Direcr subscribers who are changing their addresses are 
csked to notify The Srecrator Office BEFORE MIDDAY ON 
MONDAY or Each WEEK. The previous address to which 
the paper has been sent and receipt number should be quoted. 
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The Analysis of Matter 


The Analysis of Matter. By Bertrand Russell. (Kegan Paul. 


21s.) 

Mr. Russew.’s singularly acute mind is known to excel in 
the critical discussion of the philosophic and logical basis 
of scientific thought and method. His best work bears 
somewhat the same relation to experimental science as the 
sounder type of Shakespearean criticism does to constructive 
literature. Nobody—except perhaps the critics—supposes 
that Shakespeare regarded his own plays as the critics regard 
them, that his mind consciously worked according to the canons 
which they have discovered, or that anybody can learn to 
write like Shakespeare by reading the analysis of his method. 
Mr. Russell would probably be the last to suggest that any 
consideration of the theory of perception, of the laws of 
causality or of the meaning of substance were involved in 
the work of the man whose labours have led to the conception 
of the electron and the proton, which form the ultimate 
basis of. the present-day theory of matter. That does not, 
however, lessen the interest of an attempt to discover a 
comprehensive philosophical scheme which shall justify 
physics, or, at any rate, make clear what are the wider 
implications of the methods of that science, and, in particular, 
of the striking results of the physical investigations of the 
present century. 

We have a vast body of physical knowledge : what are its 
essentials, considered as a coherent mental structure ; how 
have we derived it, in view of the logical difficulties of 
establishing any of the conceptions used in its description ; 
and what does it mean considered as a part of a general 
philosophical plan—-what is the metaphysical status of physics ? 
These are roughly the questions which Mr. Russell sets out to 
answer, for he divides his book into three parts, which he calls 
“The Logical Analysis of Physics,” ‘ Physics and 
Perception,” and “ The Structure of the Physical World.» 
In the first he expounds in some detail the special 
and the general theory of relativity, and the important 
developments which have sprung from the latter, such 
as Weyls theory and Eddington’s metrical scheme. 
He also discusses the structure of the atom, basing, apparently, 
his whole treatment on Sommerfeld’s book, which means that 
Bohe's own views are left somewhat in the background. 
Although there is a chapter headed ** Electrons and Protons,” 
very little is said about these entities, which clearly interest 
Mr. Russell much less than the problems of space and time. 
This is a pity, for Mr. Russell speaks of the surfaces of these 
particles, of bringing them into contact, of the boundary 
between matter and empty space and so on, which implies a 
definiteness of size and shape for which, some might argue, 
there is no physical justification. At any rate, the point is 
worth examining. It must be said that the discussion of 
relativity and the related subjects of tensors, invariants and 
geodetics, excellent as it is, makes very stiff reading for the 
man of ordinary non-professional mathematical attainments. 
It would be a reader of singular acuteness who, without 
previous. knowledge of tensor calculus, should properly 
understand these parts of the book. 

In the second part of the book, the epistemological part, 
everyone seriously interested in the problems of science will 
find much to stimulate and satisfy. The first two chapters, 
“From Primitive Perception to Common Sense” and 
“From Common Sense to Physics,” lead the reader 
gently into the subject, although, to select one of a 
few very minor points noted, it might be better, in 
discussing the sensitiveness of the eye, to give the 
rate at which light energy must enter the eye in order 
to be perceived, rather than to speak of quanta per cubic metre. 
The whole of this discussion on physics and perception shows 
Mr. Bertrand Russell at his best; his style is flowing, his 
illustrations fresh and pertinent, and he triumphantly main- 
tains lucidity in dealing with the many difficulties inherent in 
perception. The third part contains the most original features 
of Mr. Russell's treatise. Here, after discussing the very 
intricate problems of order in space time, of the Einsteinian 
“ interval’ and the related question of causal laws, he proceeds 
to divide physical occurrences into three types, of his own 
devising, which he cali; steady events, rhythms, and transac- 


ee, 


tions. The possibility of such a division, for the significance of 
which the book should be consulted, is entirely the outcome of 
modern physics : it is scarcely conceivable that it could have 
been put forward thirty years ago. As Mr. Russelj 
himself points out, there is no reason why a sufficiently logical 
mind should not have deduced the special theory of relativity 
as soon as it was realized that light had a definite velocity, py 
the difficulties of wave theory and quantum theory and atomic 
structure are children of recent experiment. This indicate, 
what seems to be a weakness of the book : that it is partly 
concerned with devising a philosophy to square with present-day 
atomic physics, but present-day physics is changing so rapidly 
that many may feel inclined to doubt the permanence of 
some of the conceptions which have influenced quite ¢op. 
siderably the trend of the author's thought. If the book haj 
been written even three years ago some limited parts of jt 
would perforce have been quite different : may we not cop. 
jecture without undue carping that in ten years much of it may 
have to be completely revised ? One likes to think of phil, 
sophical schemes as being less dependent on what are, roughly 
speaking, physical fashions. 

To read this book through with even moderate ease the 
reader requires to be a pure mathematician, an applied mathe. 
matician, a physicist, a logician, and a philosopher with 
psychological leanings—the physiology, though present, is not 
very profound. Any reviewer must feel diflident about 
criticism of details, and must rather wonder at the courage of 
a man who sets out on a task requiring such powers, yet 
where the conclusions and rewards are bound, by the very 
nature of the problem, to be somewhat indefinite. Mr. Russell, 
however, revels in difficulties, and either he solves them or 





else he leaves one with the feeling that at the present tine 
they are insoluble. 


The Most Popular Otter 


By Frances Pitt. (Arrowsmith. 5s.) 


Moses, my Otter. 


The Teaching of Nature Study. By C. Von Wyss. (Black. 
3s. 6d.) 

Social Life in the Animal World. By Fr. Alverdes. (Kega 
Paul. 10s. Gd.) 


Dip any pets in the annals ever enjoy such a vogue as Mose: 
and Aaron? They were as wicked as the jackdaw of Rheims, 
as playful as Puck, and as gymnastic as Ariel. The immensity 
of their circulation, since they made a first appearance in a 
newspaper and in a chapter or two of a book, has doubtles 
persyaded Miss Frances Pitt to devote a whole volume to their 
engaging activities. In spite of some blemishes of repetition 
and even contradiction, and a certain tendency to write down 
to a more childish audience, we rejoice to know more about 
this delectable pair and sincerely trust that when the children 
of Moses and Tom are born we may hear all about the next 
generation. Moses should prove in her sphere * a mother o! 
the Gracchi.” If two female otters are named Moses and 
Aaron, why should not their progeny, whatever their sex, b: 
christened after male Roman reformers ? 

Miss Pitt is the best writer we have on captive animals (if 
the word applies to their half-freedom) because she is a good 
field naturalist. She sees her pets in the light of their wild 
life. This already famous pair of baby otters are always wild, 
even though they cling to their mistress’s skirt and answer to 
her call when they escape. It is her view—and the reviewer 
that the hunting animals are the most intelligent. The 
vermin are the intellectuals; and otters have this extra 
quality—that they enjoy a game as much as a kitten or 4 
schoolboy and have an unparalleled capacity for a rough-and- 
tumble. But the crowning charm of this tale of Moses, joined 
after Aaron's elopement by Tiny and Tom, lies in the drama. 
We really thrill to know what happens next. It is more 
important to us, even if we fancy ourselves—and Miss Pitt— 
as biologists or psychologists, to know whether Aaron 
returned or Moses is a mother than to investigate the 
reasoning powers or feeding habits of the otter. 

A quite admirable book on the way to teach nature study 
has been written by Miss Von Wyss, under the patronage 
of the University of London ; and if you want the condensed 
philosophy of social life, especially of marriage among animals, 
you can have it in the learned pages of Fr. Alverdes in the 
latest volume of “ The International Library of Psychology, 
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Philosophy and Scientific Method’: but there is more 

rsuasion, more attraction to the child, and perhaps the 
elder too, in a page of drama, of action, than inall your ticketed 
and labelled information. For example, Lord Grey collected 
many most charming essays within the covers of his Fallodon 
Papers ; and the incident thet remains most vivid in the 
memory is of the little faithful duck, sometimes a visitor to 
his sanctuary, to which life was nothing without the constancy 
of a master affection. 

The best thing written about an otter was Tregarthen’s 
Life of an Otter, a book of frank fiction but compact of real 
information. Even that is not more exciting as a story 
than the life of Moses. 

It tells you more, perhaps, of the otter’s habits in the 
yild, with the single exception of its feeding habits, but not 
so much of its psychology. A better children’s book was 
gldom written in the domain of natural history ; and it 
would help to make a child of Professor Dryasdust himself. 

Teachers of natural history need doubtless rather different 
books than learners. What a vivacious subject it would be 
in the schools if Miss Von Wyss and the keeper of Moses and 
Aaron joined hands, Miss Von Wyss to give the general 
bent and the technique—in which she is as sensible as she 
js suggestive—Mis<s Pitt to introduce her pets and to indicate 
the ways and whereabouts of her wild subjects. Teachers 
and learners should read the books simultancously to the 
double co-operative end of a proper method of instruction 
and a proper desire to know. 


Islam Since the War 


Affairs—1925. Volume I. By 


Survey of International 
(Oxford University Press. 25s.) 


Professor Arnold J. Toynbee. 


Taz Royal Institute of International Affairs continues to 
add to its valuable series of publications. The present 
book, which is the first volume of its Annual Survey of Inter- 
national Affairs for the year 1925, is devoted wholly to ‘ The 
Islamic World Since the Peace Settlement.” A second volume 
will appear later, dealing with the general history of 1925. 

Professor Arnold Toynbee has produced an extraordinarily 
readable book. He traces the history of the last nine years 
in Morocco, in Arabia, in Egypt, in Irak, in Turkey, in the 
countries of the African Coast of the Mediterranean, and 
in Palestine, with great scholarship and much literary 
ability. 

Most people realize, if only because of Colonel Lawrence's 
book, that the Turkish power has been thrown out of Arabia, 
which is now ‘independent.’ But they are without the 
haziest idea of what state, or states, exist in that great 
peninsulato-day. Professor Toynbee, taking up the story where 
Colonel Lawrence left it, tells of the sensational and san- 
guinary conflicts which have racked Arabia since 1920, but 
which have finally resulted in the fall of the House of Hashim 
(the protégés of Colonel Lawrence), and the unification of 
the country under the Wahhabi ruler, the Amir Ibn Sa‘ad. 
The Wahhabi are, of course, a sect of ** primitive’? Mussulmen 
preaching a purification of the faith, the putting down of 
idols and the return to the purity of early Musulman practices. 
With the defeat of the House of Hashim and the conquest 
of the Holy Places, they have now consolidated an Arab 
state, which comprises almost the whole of the Arabian 
peninsula south of the borders of Transjordania and Irak, 
though it is bounded on the south by another Arab state, 
that of Yemen. The Hedjaz, since it contains Mecca and 
Medina, is of the utmost interest and importance to the whole 
Musulman world, and derives a considerable income from 
the pilgrims who annually flock to the Holy Places. Professor 
Toynbee draws the most learned and fascinating comparisons 
between this Wahhabi Empire, which has just been estab- 
lished, and the exactly corresponding one which came into 
being in the seventh century a.p. The parallel between 
the Roman subject states which then bordered the Arab 
power and the present British subject states of Transjordania 
and Irak, is very close. In the seventh century the Arabs, 
after consolidating the peninsula, burst their bonds to the 
torth. The Wahhabi have shown a tendency to do the same, 
but their raiding parties have been roughly treated by British 








aeroplanes and armoured ears. 


Summing up the present 
position, Professor Toynbee says :— 


remain: 


“i to be seen whether, in the long run, Ibn Sa’iid 

could or would restrain the united forces of Arabia from attempting 
to burst the northern bounds of the Peninsula; but the aggressive 
spirit of the Wahhabi fighting-men had possibly been damped 
by their recent encounters with British armoured cars and aero- 
planes, and, if so, the new regime along the border would be 
inaugurated under conditions more favourable to peace than had 
obtained during the three previous years, since the moment when 
the overthrow of the Al Rashid had pljced Ibn Sa‘tid in possession 
of the northern gates of Arabia. At any rate, Great Britain, as 
the patroness of Ibn Sa’tid and the mandatory Power in Irak 
and Transjordan, might congratulate herself upon having kept 
the peace between these three of her Arab protégés during the 
eritical period of the Najdi-Hijazi War.” 
We have little space to deal with the next section of the 
bock, which tells the divergent stories of the Palestine and 
Syrian Mandates since the peace. In Palestine the British, 
though faced with a problem of extraordinary complexity, 
owing to their sanction of the Zionist Movement and 
the extreme hostility of the Arabs, have achieved considerable 
success, and, with the exception of the comparatively small 
Jaffa riots at the beginning of the period of the Mandate, 
have been able to keep the peace and to reduce their garrison 
to vanishing point. Mr. Leonard Stein contributes a section 
on the development of the Jewish National Home, and gives 
valuable statistics. The fortunes of France in her Syrian 
Mandate have been very different and much darker; Pro- 
fessor Toynbee has written an account of the sanguinary 
warfare, twice resulting in the bombardment of Damascus, 
which has gone on and is still going on in Syria. Altogether, 
this book is invaluable to the student, and surprisingly 
attractive to the general reader. 


Prayer Book Revision 


The Prayer Book Revised. By the 
(Longmans. ds. 6d. net.) 
A Plea for the New Prayer Book. 
(S.P.C.K. 4d. net.) 

Tur responsibility for action over the Revision of the Prayer 
Book is passing from the Bench of Bishops and the Houses of 
Convocation to others, to whom we commend the Bishop of 
Winchester’s plea for acceptance of the Deposited Book. 
We may say at once that he does not write as a profound 
scholar. He does not appeal to ancient authorities at first 
hand, and he jerks his readers with an occasional lapse into 
inharmonious slang. But he knows his subject, and has taken 
his part in the labours that are finished. His comprehensive 
charity will have a great appeal. For a century before 
1662 the changes in Church government and in the Prayer 
Book were frequent and violent. After two hundred and 
sixty years without change, everyone is agreed that some kind 
of revision is due. After twenty years of consideration, 
discussion, and hard work, with greater knowledge than was 
available before, no one can say that this revision has been 
hasty ; and no one can say that it has not a greater unanimity 
behind it than had any previous change. Apart from belief 
in the guidance of the Holy Spirit in answer to prayer, anyone 
who is able ** to appreciate the common decencies of corporate 
life * or ‘“‘ the meaning of Catholic authority * must be disposed 
to accept this revision. And after all it leaves a choice very 
carefully safeguarded against imposition contrary to the will 
of parish priest or congregation. Bishop Woods sees in it a 
great opportunity for ‘“‘ unity in diversity.” 

Similarly the Bishop of Manchester, addressing the Diocesan 
Conferences of Manchester and Blackburn, says with much 
solemnity on behalf of the alternatives, ** our reunion will cer- 
tainly not come along the lines of uniformity.” Those who cry 
for uniformity seem to forget the different uses of Scotland, the 
United States, South Africa, and Bombay. Bishop Woods 
gives the history of the old revisions and the new. and then 
goes through the Prayer Book, stating the particular changes 
and the advantages which the Bishops saw in them, such as 
the closer association of minister and congregation, as well as 
the more obvious changes like the avoidance of obsolete 
phraseology, and those that follow the Report of the Arch- 
bishop’s Committee on Worship. He treats the burning ques- 


Bishop of Winchester. 


By the Bishop of Manchester. 


tion of Reservation with reverei\ce and sympathy for opposing 
parties. 


He and Bishop Temple are at one in seeing the harm 
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done by unregulated anarchy and in admitting the need of the 
sick as increasing and demanding to be met. Both argue well 
on different lines in favour of Reservation for that purpose. 
Bishop Woods argues weightily against the recognition of 
Reservation for purposes of devotion in Church. He feels that 
it would create a Christian Shekinah and that a regulated habit 
of going to a particular spot to realize the constant Presence 
of Christ there must inevitably lead to a weakening of the sense 
of His Presence with us at all times and in all places. That 
was His own promise and teaching. It is a short book that 
should be valued by those who are honestly trying to learn 
the causes and probable effects of Revision. 


A Bishop Sees the World 


Some World Problems. By the Right Rev. Arthur F. Winnington 
Ingram, D.D., Lord Bishop of London. (Longmans. 4s.) 


Tut Bishop of London always holds the platform by his 
amazing activity and alacrity. His activity was manifest to 
an admiring publie by his world-tour ; his alacrity becomes 
immediately apparent by this prompt record of his impressions 
and the advice which those impressions constrain him to 
give. The book suffers a little both from this promptness, 
and from the fact that, though the Bishop has a receptive 
mind, no human capacity could really cope with the kaleido- 
scopic shifting of scenes and problems presented by the 
panorama of a world-Empire, with its neighbours and com- 
petitors. In this little book we note much quotation of 
letters written en route to the Times, and a certain number of 
proof errors. We are tempted, following Dr. Johnson, to 
say that the wonder is not that the book is so well done, but 
that it is done at all, and so quickly. But we will add that 
there is surprisingly temperate and sound advice in these 
pages, and practical help in the Bishop's indication of little- 
known organizations such as the Council of Church of 
England Empire Settlement and the Public Morality Council, 
whose addresses in London are given. Most of us are slow to 
tuke advantage of the expert knowledge of such societies, and 
the Bishop's direct reference to their activities is useful. 

To come to the message of the book itself. Broadly, 
it is this: that the Old Country must wake up from national 
softness, and try to send out, especially from the Public 
Schools and Girls’ Colleges in which the Bishop takes so keen 
u personal interest, colonizers for the vast vacant spaces of 
Empire. Such colonizers must carry the Christian Faith 
with them; on this Dr. Ingram is naturally insistent. 


A Study of Theatrical Art 


The Development of the Theatre. By Allardyce Nicoll, M.A, 
illustrated. (Harrap. 4£2 2s. net.) 

Tur energy of Professor Allardyce Nicoll is amazing. Deeply 
engaged with his elaborately documented history of post- 
Restoration drama—the third volume appeared early in 
this yvear—he has nevertheless found time to interpolate 
(1925) a thick “ historical survey” of the British drama, 
from the beginnings to the present time; to throw off, in 
passing, an “ Introduction to Dramatic Theory,” and now 
to produce a good-sized quarto summarizing the entire story 
of theatrical art, from the origins of tragedy and comedy 
to the latest scenic inventions of the Moscow Art Theatre ; 
or from Thespis to Gordon Craig. 

Much of the ground he crosses at full speed here has already 
Teen covered in his books on the British Theatre. What 
acmains—the Greek and Roman Theatres, the Mediaeval, 
und the Renaissance periods—has been treated in a library 
of research. Yet Professor Nicoll claims, no doubt justly, 
that this is the first book in English to give the story of 
theatrical art, or of theatrical machinery—settings, stage, 
masks, scenery, producing and lighting. 

The two hundred and seventy-one illustrations make it a 
fascinating record. One follows in imagination the hosts of 
* shadows,” of mimes and puppets, masks tragic and comic, 
pantaloons and impish devil dancers ; past the formal actors 
of more solid presence who peopled the exquisite playhouses 
of Italy ; through the eighteenth century, down to the age 
of realism and (contemporaneously) the fashion of impres- 


——- 


—ae 
sionism. The actors indeed are not in this volume—Professep 
Nicoll has still to write the History of Acting: put One 


irresistibly fixes them on to these vacant stages, with the 
aid of the costume pictures scattered over the book, All 
that is lacking in the historical part is an account of the 
Spanish stage, of Lope and Calderon, and of the carefy| 
conventions of the East—say, of the Japanese No plays tha 
so greatly stimulate the imagination of a living dramatist, 
Mr. W. B. Yeats. 

To what have these centuries of producing led, one naturally 
asks ; what is there left for us to do? ‘To-day we follow 
two roads—the worn path of three-walled realism, the fourth 
wall (audience) being ostentatiously ignored by many producers 
of the school that derives perhaps from Antoine and the 
Théatre Libre, and the newer way of the expressionists, 
impressionists, futurists and other more or less Russiay 
experimentalists who threaten to drown the play in their 
marvellous lights. ** Will the designer capture the theatre?” 
An alarmist question recently asked by Mr. Geoffrey Whit. 


worth, and answered in the Manchester Guardian \y 
an ironical reassurance from Mr. Gordon Craig — as many 
of us think, greatest of living producers. Drown the play? 


Well, it would be a merited fate for many of them! An 
those worth survival will probably defeat the most violent 
of designers. Still, after a brief survey of so many enchanting 
pictures one may hint, with great respect for Mr. Craig, 


at this real danger— that, after having hardly got rid of 
the learned and play-stifling production (Charles Kean, 


Irving, Tree) we may again forget the play in favour of new 
surprises, and subordinate drama to the fantastic and often 
very ugly illumination cast upon it by expressionist deformity, 
The picture given here (Fig. 254) of a “ modern Russiay 
setting ” is enough to convince us that the geometrical! peri 
exists, KR. J. 


Some Art Books 


Messrs. Benn’s Decorative Sculpture (€2 2s.) consists of a 
series of illustrations collected by Georg Kowalezyk. It isa 
beautifully produced volume and will save the student many a 
long pilgrimage and many a crick in the neck. Thy 
doubt that the Accademia ceiling, for instance, can he mor 
satisfactorily studied in reproduction than in situ, with: flexe 
vertebra and upcast eyes. * * * Mr. Bernard Rackham 
writes a short preface to the same firm’s Huropean Glass 
(£4 4s.), which is an outline of the history of glass-making by 
Mr. Wilfred Buckley and illustrated by examples from th 
collection of the author. ‘To do it justice this volume would 
require at least a column; here we must confine ourselves t 
recommending in particular the beautiful reproductions ol 
Italian glass. * * * As makers of beautiful books we have 
almost exhausted our adjectives with regard to Messrs. 
Benn, but their Picturesque Great Britain (25s.) deserves 4 
special mention as a masterpiece of the modern art of photo 
gravure. We can see all Britain in an hour by turning over 
these three hundred charming illustrations. * * * Decoralive 
Plasterwork in Great Britain (Country Life, £3 3s.), by Mr 
Laurence Turner, with an introduction by Mr. A. T. Bolton, the 
curator of the Sir John Soane Museum, is another of those large 
and beautifully produced volumes that we regret can be met 
tioned only in these brief notes. The Old Crown House at 
Newport, Essex, is a beautiful example of the plasterer’s at 
and another very different example is that of Levens Hal), 
whose elaborate ceiling and plaques and shields of the Belling 
ham family make one of the most perfect specimens of interiot 
decoration in this country. * * * The Report of the 
International Exhibition in Paris in 1925, issued by the 
Department for Overseas Trade, is a most remarkable volume 
for 7s. 6d. and ranges over such a wide field of industrial art 
that we can only recommend it here to everyone interested 
in building, architecture, books, printing, glass, metalwork, 
theatrical scenery or even electric lighting schemes and 
modern advertising. * * * Mr. H. C. Marillier’s /Jistory 
of the Merton Abbey Tapestry Works (Constable, 7s. 64) 
contains six colour plates, 23 half-tones and an historical! essay 
on the William Morris foundation. * * * Volume III of Mt 
H. P. Shapland’s The Practical Decoration of Furniture (Bent, 
12s. 6d.) hardly needs praise from us, for he is known as tl 
first authority in the land on furniture. 
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Fiction 


Memories 


(Heinemann. 7s. 


Manchurian 


Tinker’s Leave. By Maurice 
To forestall such rather unimportant controversies as have 
yen waged in the minds of critics over the literary classification 
{ Mr. Wells's Meanwhile, Mr. Baring in his Preface explains 
hat, although his new book may be called a novel, a book of 


Baring. €d.) 


avel, an argument or a picture of manners, he thinks perhaps 
it is a record of impressions received in Russia and Manchuria, 
in war-time, and transposed into a phantasy. I have tried 
to collect these impressions, to sort them, and to string them 
ike beads on a slight thread of story.” This seems to be 
an adequate description of Tinker's Leave. 

Miles Consterdine. a 
who has been tied all his life to his Aunt Fanny’s apron 
his intention of spending his 


young business man of twenty-seven 


¢rings, suddenly announces 
Easter holidays in Paris. While having supper ina restaurant, 
in pressing the lever of a syphon he inadvertently squirts 
gda-water over the frock-coat of an old gentleman at the 
next table. This little incident is the key which opens for 
Miles the door to freedom. In two days’ time he has forgotten 
the reputable firm of Consterdine & Co., broken the strings 
which bound him to his aunt, and is traveiling with Alyosha. 
a cosmopolitan philosopher and a friend of the victim of 
the syphon, to St. Petersburg. Alyosha, bound for Manchuria 
secret with the 
Japanese war, arranges for Miles to accompany bim as a 


on some mission in connexion Russian- 


photographer for Skreibvers’, an American magazine. And 
w it is that Miles becomes the “ slight thread ~ on which 


Wr. Baring strings his Russian and Manchurian impressions, 
Mr. Baring acted as war correspondent for the Worning 
Post in Manchuria in the Russian-Japanese war, and so his 
impressions have the attraction of written 
with that sensitive perception and artistic appreciation of 
all his books so delightful and also of 


double being 
beauty which make 
being a record of an actual experience in a country about 
which the majority of people know little. lis characters 
for the most part are slightly drawn, but that is not a matter 
of importance, for intimate psychological details are out of 
scheming 
and 


galloping Cossacks, 
dawns 


place in an atmosphere of 


green gowliang, iemon-coloured 


S 


Hun-hu-ses, 
nauve twilights. 

As the train in which Miles is journeying back to London 
iter a lifetime of Moscow, he cails out 
“* Good-bye, Alyosha, . 
thing. I there 
you couldn't possibly go to it ? 


adventure leaves 
and thank you again for every- 
is another war somewhere else, 
The train began to move. 


suppose, if 


> 


‘Why not?’ said Alyosha.’ If such an oceasion should 
arise, IT can only hope that Mr. Baring will again tell the 
story of a second “ iinker’s leave.” Cc. 8. 


TRACKS IN THE SNOW. By Lord Charnwood. (Benn. 
is. 6d.) —This is a detective story, and, as such, is above 
theaverage. But it has other virtues that are seldom found 
in mystery novels. The action turns upon the murder in 
18956 of Eustace Peters, a wealthy bachelor, who was found 
stabbed in bed at his house in Long Wilton ; and the narrative 
takes the form of a series of reminiscences of the hunt for 
the criminal and the subsequent trial, written years after- 
wards by the clergyman who was Rector of that parish at 
the time. ‘The Rector describes how suspicion first fell upon 
Peters’s gardener, and how it then veered from one to another 
of four possible men, until finally the crime was driven remorse- 
lessly home to the real culprit. All this is ingenious and 
exciting enough, but the uncommon distinction of the book 
lies in its incidental scenes of country life, its portraiture, 
its strong literary style, and the charm with which Lord 
tharnwood has invested the Rector’s own personality. 

SYLVIA OF THE MINUTE. By Helen R. Martin. (John 
Lane. 7s. 6d.)—-In spite of its absurdities, this is a very 
titertaining little story. It gives an excellent picture of the 
Pennsylvanian Dutch, a section of the population of America 


about which the English reader is generally ignorant. The 
author makes some bad slips as to British titles. The 


daughter of a baronet who has lost his only son is made a 
Baroness in her own right. That is conceivable, though 


most unlikely ; but when it comes to the same lady being 
known by a courtesy title as Lady Sylvia St. Croix one can 
only wonder at the author's boldness in tackling a subject of 
which she is obviously ignorant. 


GREEN FOREST. By Nathalie Sedgwick Colby. (Jona- 
than Cape. 7s. 6d.)—The scene is staged on board a liner 
in the passage between New York and Cherbourg. The little 
world of the passengers is ably described and the American 
heroine is an attractive figure. The book would have been 
more successful if the psychology of the characters had been 
analysed in greater detail, as there are no events to interest the 
reader. 


The Magazines 


Mr. Forp Mapox Forn’s fanciful and amusing article * Pax” 
stands first in the Nineteenth Century. Wumorously. vet with 
an undercurrent of very serious meaning, 
silly and thoughtless talk rife in all classes of society which 
tends to make bad blood between nations—the sort of inier- 
national scandalmongering whose collective effect might he 
war. Mr. R. M. Fox in * Retrospect and Prospect in Ireland” 
admits that * to summarize the political situation in Southern 
Ireland is no easy task.” He does not attempt it, but sets the 
situation before the reader in a sequence of pictures individ- 
ually striking and collectively confusing. ‘The late secretary 
of the British Chambers of Commerce in China and Hong Kong, 
Mr. E. M. Gull. emphasizes the vital importance to us of China 
asa market. How could we hope to replace, he asks, the two 
miilion seven hundred and fifty thousand pounds worth of 
exports which on an average we have sent to China and Hong 
Kong during the past three years? “The Victorian Woman,” 
by Sir Arthur Underhill, is amusing, sympathetic, and remin- 
iscent. Mr. Meyrick Booth adversely The 
Present-Day Education of Girls.” 

Lord Beauchamp, in the Contemporary Review, rejoices in the 
failure of the recent suggestions of reform in the House of Lords. 


he deprecatecs the 


criticizes 


* Liberalism,” he writes," standing on its own historic ground 
and attacking the position of Privilege, has achieved one more 
victory for the people of this country.” Writing of ~ The 
Indian Political Atmosphere,” Lord Olivier maintains that the 
information conveyed by the Press to the British public is 
likely to diffuse a mistaken complacency. There still prevails, 
he says, among Indian Nationalists an absolute scepticisnt 
as to the sincerity of British statesmanship in its often pro- 
fessed purpose of guiding India into the position of a sclf- 
governing dominion. This implicit charge of bad faith is, he 
believes, intrinsically absurd, but the public ought to know that 
it is made and to consider why it is made. 

In the Fortnightly Revicw we find another article on ~ The 
H[ouse of Lords.’ Is there, Sir John Marriott asks. to be 
a serious attempt to restore the equilibrium of a constitution 
more delicately poised perhaps than any other in the world, or 
shall we continue to acquiesce in the provisions of the 
Parliament Act of 1911 till we are compelled to face the 
problem in the heated atmosphere of an incipient revolution ? 
Among the literary articles, Mr. Coulson Kernahan contri- 
butes a criticism of the work of Sir William Watson, who has 
now been “ Fifty years a poet,” and Mr. W.'T. Palmer describes 
* Clipping time among the Westmorland Fells.” 

In the English Review, Prof. Charles Sarolea, writing on 
* Constitutional Checks on Democracy in America,” declares 
it a misnomer to call America a Democracy at all. * It is.” he 
says, “‘a mixed form of government partly popular. partly 
aristocratic and partly despotic.” 

Miss Frances Pitt. who has spent “* June on the Fjelds,” 
writes in the National Review of the wild high hills of central 
Norway with as much charm as she writes of the English Fells. 

* A Morning at Petty Sessions,” by Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch, is, we think, the best paper in this month’s Blaciwood. 
* The Slippers of the Virgin,” by L. I. Crawford, is a beautiful 
and well-told story. 

Under the somewhat irrelevant title, “Links of Empire— 
Books,’ Mr Augustine Birrell discourses charmingly in the 
Empire Review of Dr. Johnson's writings as distinct from his 
conversation. Mr. Desmond MacCarthy writes of * The Mind 
of Bolshevism” in a manner to deepen the conviction that 
Bolshevism is the enemy of civilization, 
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THE CAPE PENINSULA. By René Juta. Illustrated. the administrations for lack of enterprise. He hardly T€alizes 
(Lane. 7s. 6d.)—As one wanders over and around the that they are all compelled to progress slowly because the puel 
Capetown flats there will be met much beauty of nature, and re short of funds. However, the East Africa loan whic, | 2 
also, as is seldom found in South Africa, many a note of ‘many of his party opposed will enable some of the reform, sp?" 
bygone history. It is on the history that the author chiefly that he advocates to be carried out. was 
concentrates in her pleasant rambling book, and, if her English TRAVELS IN SPAIN AND THE EAST, 1808-10 to Si 
is at times a trifle loose, well, what of it? We go unbuttoned = gi- pyancis Sacheverell Darwin (Cambridge Ur ad By § shar 
on a ramble, and we love to walk again in imagination round — pyec., 6s.) This hitherto unpublished diney ef a ae - 
the Twelve Apostles behind the Table Mountain, which Ss turous tour made while the Peninsular War was raging illan = 
7 ang oe ——— age Penge Bro trates afresh the hereditary genius of the Darwins. Thy aug! 

a a oe on oS ae ‘ - author, a sixth son of Erasmus Darwin, who wrote 7'he pp 
archives, over travel books like Barrow’s and Lady Ann Lind- “7 > a 4 gprs ; Sd 3 se ies 
say's letters, and brings out again into the light of day bits > Bowe + ype ned wen . — _ ng ay & young a 

“gc Banat Sega tee on nneellcgyeline ante ey Po 0 % ge man of twenty-two when he set out for Spain ang B M# 
of old Capetown’s past and well Know 2 li . Greece. But he was already a qualified physician and a cop, & ite? 
and Van Reenen, reminiscences of Constantia, Groote Schuur petent geologist, and his concise and vivid notes of what “4 lying 
and Rhodes, sober matter-of-fact details from Van Riebeek’s 2. are curiously mature. Travel in those days was perilous, 
Journal when the Hottentots were an abiding curse at the four men who embarked with him on the Corunna packet in the 
Cape, and slaves lived in _ = — oppo Ee - Pe a 1808 were all dead before he returned to Falmouth two year, — tht 
agge vagalien p per ate da val py them) t . eng later. At Granada he climbed the Sierra Nevada, * prepared he f 
— } x! : ee ee = Ng with a bottle of laudanum, nails in my shoes, a hammer an gay, 
altered a Ittle with the effluxion of time. tae Ju, “the stick,” and returned safely with his cherished bit of rock a AE the 
ner rciaeiinee a poner ore - t ‘Dutch = Be oe h € the empty opium bottle. He stayed at Constantinople and of s 
author displays an. easy indifference to Dutch, phonography called on the Grand Visier’s deputy, whose luxurious hay | 2 
SF iieaelei lined : ery a ~ impressed him. He visited Troy—or, rather, * the supposed F ™ 
or erent: Biestlinggen 9 wa ape 8 pep eS site of the ancient city,” which was to wait sixty years longe HI 

8 ‘ for its Schliemann—and rode on to Smyrna. Thence he st grit 

THE MESOPOTAMIA CAMPAIGN. (Official History sail for the Greek islands, and at Syra narrowly escaped from & jittle 
of the War.) Vol. IV. Illustrated. By General F. J. some French privateers, whose ship had just been captured by publ 
Moberly. (H.M. Stationery Office. 15s.)—With this volume _ the British frigate that was to pick him up. On the Acropolis J 9p s1 
Gencral Moberly brings to an end his survey of the operations at Athens he found a few cannon mounted ; * and the Turks — The 
in Mesopotamia and adjacent countries—a task which he has occasionally exercise their skill by firing at the remaining read 








accomplished with clarity and vigour. Of this last section columns of the Temple of Jupiter Olympius and thus con. J pefo 
(which contains of course a notice of the lamented death of tribute with the waste of ages to their destruction.” Sout 


General Maude together with a generous appreciation of his eS 2 - pee ie ‘ . : inth 
military capacity) the two outstanding features are the I aan” ter a chee ae hanger poe B. show 
aid _ areata gy ana tins ‘aspian, ISHERS. y B. Mackay an, V.C., and Francis § ° 

exploits of Dunsteriacee in North-west Persia and the Cospinn W. Luck. (John Bale, Sons and Danielsson. 7s. 6d.)-—The inclu 


and the occupation of Mosul which crowned our work in ae : 2 tes : : ; 
Mesopotamia. Reading between the sober unimpassioned shrewdest author or the wisest publisher might read with neve 
lines of the official narrative, we can dimly trace the sensa- Ptofit Messrs. Cloutman and Luck’s admirable little exposition cone 
tional adventures of General Dunsterville, which he has already of the law relating to their special problems. Mr. Luck is Will 
given to the world in his own book. Particularly instructive the solicitor to the Federation of Master Printers and thus var 
too is a letter (given in full) of Ghazi Mustapha Kemal’s to brings special experience to the aid of his barrister-colleague, the | 
Enver Pasha, who had by this time lost most of his popularity The book deals not merely with authors’ agreements and with F to 
and influence, in which Kemal analyses most acutely the copyright in its various phases but also with journalistic twen 
unstable condition of the Ottoman Empire, and voices his  ™#tters, especially libel and competitions. The Act of 1911 mak 
profound distrust of the Germans, to whom “the more we #* printed in full in the appendix. The authors give also a ifthe 
give the more they will grasp.” summary of the recent Act forbidding the publication of thin} 
> ; we the details of divorce cases —an Act which has effected « most “9 

EUROPE SINCE WATERLOO: 1815-1919. By William — desirable reform. Both 
Stearns Davis, Ph.D. Illustrated. (Parsons. 30s.)—One PaMSSIA . ; dese 
would wish to treat with respect the work of a Professor of STONYHURST WAR RECORD. By the Rey. Francis this 
History in the University of Minnesota. But an examination Irwin, 5.J., assisted by Captain Cecil Chichester-Constable. S( 


of his book makes respect diflicult. Its pages bristle with (Stonyhurst College. 21s.)- Stonyhurst sent 1,012 old boys § pa, 
misprints, with hideosities like “ similacrum” and “ main- to the War, and 167 of them were killed. The famous school’s yA 


tainance; there is an excessive use of needless italic, War record is elaborately set forth in this handsome and well- alee 
savouring of the walks of cheap sensational journalism; illustrated quarto. Lieutenant Maurice Dease, who was stud 
fine writing is distressingly common—*so the (pacificist) killed early in_ the morning of August 28rd, 1914, while Bic 
sparrows twittered amid the ivy, while the thunderstorm defending the Nimy bridge, north of Mons, was awarded mia 
drew nigh”; while to write “ Bertrab ... was utterly posthumously the first Victoria Cross of the War.  Stony- Sa 


hurst is justly proud of him and has obtained confirmation pa 
last seven words) a lamentable lack of appreciation of any by the War Office of the claim that he was the first in 1914 §& py, 
of the values of style. Nor in matters of historical dis- to win the Cross by delaying the enemy’s advance at a critical but 
crimination does Dr. Davis show himself more reliable ; his moment. vule: 
account of the battle of Jutland is ludicrously inadequate ; Bia A ees a eae as” 

to call Castlereagh (whose name is not mentioned in the index) A HISTORY OF THE ANCIEN WORLD. By M. 
a reactionary in foreign politics is open to more than question ; Rostovtzeff. Translated from the Russian by J. D. Dull. 
the concatenation of Marshal Foch and General Pershing in Vol. If. Rome. (Clarendon Press. 21s.)—The second and 
the heading, * The Sword of Foch and of Pershing,” displays concluding volume of Professor Rostovtzelf’s masterly sketch 
a want of historical balance, as does also the judgment that of ancient history is even better than the first, for here he 
* there have been few, if any, greater battles in the history of deals not with many empires but with the onc-——that of Rome 
the world” than the Battie of the Argonne; and nothing in its gradual rise and slow decline— on which he speaks with 
but sheer ignorance could have allowed him to allude to special authority. His brief account of early Italy, his 
“the doltish peasantry” of Spain. Dr. Davis calls his rapid survey of the Republic's development, and his somewhat 
book “a non-technical history,’ and that perhaps is his fuller account of the Empire are alike excellent. His later 
excuse for producing a work which is so signally lacking chapters summarize the main conclusion of his great work 
both in literary «nd historical technique. on the —_— ag! mags peg J of the goa — 
on . ; menene : ‘ F namely, that its decline was due not so much to particular 
EAST AFRICA; =A NEW DOMINION. By Major economic changes as to the mental and moral dudlon of the 
Archibald Church. (H. F, and G. Witherby. 18s.)—Major 6 jq governing classes—a conclusion which has its bearing on 
Church, a former Labour member, who went with the Parlia-  jyodern nations, and not least on the author’s own country. 
mentary Commission to East Africa in 1924, has written an [he book is superbly illustrated with hundreds of photographs 
interesting book on the several territories. He predicts 4& of carefully selected buildings, sculptures, and other objects, 
great future for them if they are wiscly developed on scientific all of which are annotated. We must add that Mr. Duff's 
| Nov 


non-conmnittal as to just what then was said,” betrays (in the 


Misc 


lines. Unlike most of his party, he is by no means hostile to translation reads like a good original. ‘The two volumes form 
the Kuropean settlers. He holds that there are large areas, the pest compact account of the ancient world that we have 
now vacant, where British colonists might do well, not only — j, English 

jn Kenya but also in Tanganyika. * It is,’ he says, ** the duty ; 

of Government to undertake te recruitment of labour,” in THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK. By J. B. Priestley. 
the interests of both the European and the native. But he — (** English Men of Letters.” Macmillan. 5s.)—Mr. Priestley 
does not want the white settler to depend on cheap black finds Peacock, the efficient India House official and the 
labour, and he urges the planters to cultivate crops that need — perverse and whimsical amateur in literature, “ a treacherous 
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subject for criticism.” As a biographer, he is successful 
esough, and describes Peacock’s life and personality at once 
inctly and with charm. The summary of his books is also 
pleasantly written. But when he comes to the critical part 
of his task Mr. Priestley is heavy and repetitive, taking too 
uch space to stress what is really his only original argument 
_gamely, that Peacock, whose satire has been too generally 
eciated to the exclusion of the gentler underlying humour, 


TO a baffled idealist.” His view of life was closely akin 
to Shelley’s. Both men saw the real and ideal worlds in 


contrast. But, while Shelley thought that a few 
strokes would transform the real into the ideal, the satirist 
in Peacock had lost that belief, and, since for him the world 
was apparently past mending, the only thing to do was to 
laugh at it. 

PORCELAIN: THE SOUL OF IRELAND. By John 
Mackay. (Benn. 10s. 6d.)—In a series of essays, character- 
tically Irish in that an outward merriment masks an under- 
lying melancholy, Mr. Mackay describes his recent progress 

ugh Ireland by donkey-cart. He went in search of 
‘the thick honey, the hospitality, the aura of an Ireland 
that was a land of rainbows to the whole wide world.” But 
he found ** the long clouds over them,” and he writes with 

y, yet bitter, humour of the sophistication that has replaced 
the old insoucianee. His pages contain some good description 
of scenery and some deftly sketched portraits, and_ his 
reflections are amusing and often penetrating, if a little too 
famboyant in style. 


HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHIES: SOUTILT AFRICA. 
(pritish Empire Educational Press. 6d.)—A quite admirable 
jittle history of South Africa No. 3 in the Empire Series—is 
published in pamphlet form. ‘To have made so short a book 
on such a large subject so interesting is indeed a tour de force. 
The first paragraph contains what will, we think, be to many 
readers a surprising piece of information. A hundred years 
before Bartholomew Diaz was supposed to have discovered 
South Africa there existed in the Medicean Atlas—-to be seen 
inthe Laurentian Library in Florence—a map of South Africa 
showing the general shape of Africa from North to South, 
inluding the Gulf of Guinea and the Cape of Good Hope. 
What European nation discovered South Africa will probably 
never be known. The first biographies in this little volume 
concern Johan van Riebeek and Simon van der Stel and his son 
Willem van der Stel. Riebeek’s Governorship lasted twelve 
years fr>m 1652 to 1664. He kept a journal which tells of 
the native problem as it already existed and of his efforts 
“to draw them to us.” The reign of the Van der Stels covered 
twenty-eight years from 1679 to 1707. The writer wisely 
makes room here for detail and leaves the reader wondering 
ifthe art of colonization has advanced as much as we habitually 
think. The lives of Sir George Grey, Sir Bartle Frere, Kruger, 
Botha, Rhodes, Dr. Jameson and Livingstone are also shortly 
described. From cover to cover there is not a dull line in 
this excellent sixpennyworth of reading. 


SOME LEFT-HANDED MARRIAGES. By E. B. 
D'Auvergne. Illustrated. (Hutchinson. 18s.) — Mr. 
D'Auvergne is modest and disarming, for he quite frankly 
admits that his volume is ** not addressed to the serious 
student.” At the same time it contains (for a certain public) 
much entertaining and picturesque reading concerning the 
nisalliances and irregular and secret unions of royalty, and, 
ifa moral is sought in his pages, it is that these Cinderellas of 
toyal history seldem lived happily ever afterwards. The style 
ifthe book is what is known in certain quarters as “ snappy,” 
hit Mr. D’Auvergne might well rid his pages of many rather 
vulgarly colloquial flowers, and cease to talk of a clergyman 
as the Revd. Gunn” or of a bishop's wife as a ** bishopess.”’ 


A Library List 


MisceLLANEOusS: The Marriage of Heaven and Hell. By 
William Blake. (Dent. 21s.) The Life of William 
Blake. By Mona Wilson. (The Nonesuch Press. £2 5s.) 
~~—-The Psalms. Arranged and Edited by Four Friends. 
(Maemillan. 5s.) About England. By M. V. Hughes. 
(Dent. 5s.) See England First. By S. P. B. Mais. 
(Richards. 7s. 6d.) My Best Games of Chess. By 
A. Alekhin. (Bell. 10s. 6d.) Children! Can You 
Answer This? Compiled by George A. Birmingham. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d.) Historical Trials. By 
Sir John Macdonell. (Oxford University Press. 10s.) 
- A Little Pilgrim’s Peeps at Parnassus. Wlustrated 
by Arthur Watts. (Holden. 21s.) 


By Benjamin Disraeli. The 
Davies. 10s. 6d. each). 
By Pierre La Maziére. 
7s. 6d.) 
Masterman. 


Novens : Sybil and Coningsby. 
Bradenham Edition. (Peter 
——PuU Have a Fine Funeral. 
Translated by J. le Clereq. (Brentano’s. 
The Curse of the Reckaviles. By W. 5. 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 


Insurance 


ABOUT BONUSES.—III. 


We have dealt with the surplus out of which bonuses 
are paid, and with two popular methods of distributing 
the available surplus among the policy holders. The 
first of these methods declares an increase in the sum 
assured at a uniform rate per cent. per annum, calculated 
on the amount of the original policy. The compound 
reversionary bonus system calculates the bonus at the 
declared rate on the sum assured, plus existing revcrsion- 
ary bonuses. 

There is another group of bonus distribution plans under 
which an attempt is made to distribute the share of the 
surplus among the various classes of policy holders as 
nearly as possible in proportion to the contributions to 
surplus made by the different groups of policy holders. 

Thus because a new policy has very small reserves 
held against it and these do not carn much interest, very 
little of the surplus derived from interest is given to the 
new policy holders, 

On the other hand, when policies have been long in 
force, the reserves are large, and earn a great deal of 
interest, consequently a large part of the surplus derived 
from interest is allotted to those policies which have 
been in existence for many years. 

In corresponding fashion, the mortality among reccit 
entrants, who have lately passed a medical examination, 
is apt to be specially light as compared with policy holders 
of long standing, and the newcomers get some benefit on 
this account. The expenses of obtaining new business 
are considerable, because advertisements, literature, 
and to a great extent, branch oflices, are maintained for 
this purpose. There is also the cost of medical examina- 
tion, of commission to agents, and so on. Hence it is 
considered appropriate that new policy holders should 
receive little, or nothing, of the surplus derived from 
the expenditure incurred being less than the expenditure 
provided for. This description needs considerable qualifi- 
eration to make it exact, but it will be readily understood 
that the gencral idea is to apportion the surplus among 
various classes of policy holders according to the 
contributions their policies have made to it. 

In some ways this idea is laudable enough, and the 
gencral effect of it is to give comparatively small bonuses 
during the early years, and very substantially larger 
ones later on; but after all life assurance is to some 
extent a matter of average, and there is, perhaps, no 
great harm in policies having bonuses that are somewhat 
too large at first, and a little less than they otherwise 
might be later on. 

The contribution system has the disadvantage that it 
is practically impossible for a policy holder to judge for 
himself what the future bonuses are likely to be on the 
supposition that the sources of surplus will be the same 
in the future as they are at present. Many years ago 
this led some of the American companies to make estimates 
of their future bonuses. Some at least of the actuaries 
refused to make these estimates, so they were prepared 
by the people responsible for obtaining new business, 
and the larger they estimated the future bonuses would 
be, the more likely they were to obtain new policy holders. 
Happily this state of things no longer prevails. There 
are no American companies doing life business in the 
United Kingdom, but some, if not all, of the Canadian 
offices, whom we are all glad to see in this country and who 
take a high place among other British companies, use 
the contribution method for bonus distribution. They, 
however, are exceedingly cautious in regard to statements 
about future bonuses, and under, rather than over, 
estimate what they are likely to be. 

As a matter of fact in these days, the rough and 
ready method of choosing a company beeause it is 
giving large bonuses at the moment is apt to be very 
misleading. For a sound judgment we need to look 
deeper than that, to examine the various sources of surplus, 
and to ascertain something, if we can, about the 
management and finances of an office. 

WILLIAM SCHOOLING, 
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Finance—Public and Private 
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Should Railway Stocks be Bought? 


Ox more than one occasion I have written in these 
columns somewhat disparagingly of English railway 
securities from the standpoint of the permanent investor. 
I have drawn attention to such facts as the railway 
industry having for years been a kind of storm centre 
in everything pertaining to Labour and labour disputes, 
and I have also ventured to express the opinion that 
since the great fusions the railroad management as a 
whole has been disposed to adopt the attitude of the 
monopolist and to disregard the requirements of the 
general public. Now, however, the practical question 
which has been put to me in more than one quarter 
is this. Allowing for all the adverse circumstances 
and the possible alleged shortcomings, are these draw- 
backs sulliciently discounted in current quotations ? 
In other words, are English railway stocks worth buying 
at their present level? Many years of strikes have 
tuken the heart out of British railway shareholders, and 
it is not surprising that there should be a disposition to 
hesitate many times before re-entering a field which has 
proved so full of disappointments. 


ActTuAL RESULTS. 


The first dividend to be announced, namely, that 
of the Metropolitan—where there was a reduction of 
4 per cent.—was frankly disappointing, and it is not 
surprising that the stocks should have declined. In 
the case of the four main groups, however, the results 
have, on the whole, been equal to expectations, with 
indications of better things to come at the end of the 
year, for it must be remembered that these are interim 
distributions, and, in view of all the circumstances, con- 
siderable caution on the part of the management was 
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to be looked for. In the case of the London Midlang 
and Scottish, in particular, the interim dividend 4p. 
nouncement of 2 per cent. against 1} per cent. a yeq 
ago was accompanied by the definite statement. thg 
the amount available for the interim dividend on the 
Ordinary stock “ does not differ to any extent from the 
corresponding period of 1925.” In that year, it may he 
remembered, the total dividend for the year was 6 pe 
cent., although the interim dividend was only 1} pe 
cent. At the same time, the directors point out that 
the substantial economies effected have been largely offset 
by the reduction in income from investments, duc to the 
heavy encroachment upon reserves. On the other hand, 
the company is likely to benefit during the second half 
of this year by lower prices of coal as compared with the 
heavy payments which have had to be made for foreign 
coal. The Southern Railway dividend gives little guide 
to the situation as regards that line, simply consisting 
of the full 2} per cent. for the half-year on the Preferred 
stock. This isin accordance with custom, for in normal 
years the question of any dividend on the Deferred stock 
is left until the end of the year. The two remaining 
dividends, namely, the Great Western and the North 
Eastern, were very different in character. The Great 
Western pays 2}? per cent. upon the Ordinary, which 
is the same rate as in 1925 when for the entire year 
7 per cent. was paid but only by means of taking 
£1,200,000 from reserves. It is clear that this half-year 
nothing is taken from reserves; beyond that, the public is 
very much in the dark as to the actual financial position, 
L. & N. E. Posrriox. 

In the case of the London and North Eastern, the 
position at first sight would appear to be a gloomy one, 
because for the first time the directors have had to 
pass the half-yearly dividend on the Second Preference 
stock, which means that the Preferred and Deferred 
stockholders receive nothing. Even last year the Prefer. 
ence stock dividends were paid in full and the Preferred 
Ordinary stock received a fractional dividend, but to 
accomplish that no less than £7,000,000 was taken from 
reserves. The directors are now distributing no more 
than has been earned, though it is quite conccivable 
that by the end of the year matters may sulliciently 
have improved to permit of the full year’s dividend being 
paid on the Second Preference stock with another 
fractional payment on the Preferred, so that the prio 
charges may remain in the trustee list. 

PossibLe YIELDs. 

Such is a brief epitome of the interim dividends 
declared by the leading railways for the past half-year, 
and the position is really so nebulous at the moment 
that it is almost impossible to caleulate any fair basis 
of “ yield” at present prices. If, however, it can be 
assumed that the two leading railways, the London 
Midland and Scottish and the Great Western, were, 
for the sake of argument, to pay the same dividends 
as for 1925, namely, 6 and 7 per cent. respectively, thea, 
of course, the yield on London Midland and Scottish, at 
the price of 72, would be about £8 Gs. per cent. and 
on the Great Western, at 92}, it would be about 7) pet 
cent. Even, however, if this somewhat optimistic 
view is taken, it must be remembered that the railways 
in question could scarcely expect to pay the dividends 
mentioned and at the same time to restore their reserves 
to the level of two years ago, while in the case of the 
London and North Eastern the rebuilding of the greatly 
depleted reserves must be a slow and painful process. 
Having regard, therefore, to these and other considera 
tions, I find it difficult to place Home Railway stocks 
in anything but the speculative rank, so that, while 
as with all other speculative descriptions there are fait 
chances both of increased dividend and of capital appre- 
ciation, their standing as purely investment stocks 
another matter, 
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When we come to the prior charge issues, the position 
is somewhat different, and to these I shall hope to make 
some reference next week. 

Artiur W. Kippy. 


‘ 


Financial Notes 


Markets QuretLy CHEERFUL. 

We have now reached the period of the year when business 
on the Stock Exchange is popularly supposed to be non- 
existent. The financial magnates are for the most part 
abroad or on the Scottish moors, while the ordinary small 
investor is supposed to be paddling at Margate or elsewhere. 
And yet, I seem to remember years when August has been by 
no means an unfruitful month on the Stock Exchange, a 
fact which I think depends very largely on whether there 
are what may be termed any reasonably “ safe” depart- 
ments to operate in, by which I mean departments 
where prices have fallen to a level that risks attending 
purchases are comparatively small, while there is always 
the chance of a movement being started which will gather 
strength and prove a bait to the general mass of investors 
when they return in late September. It would be-difficult, 
perhaps, to speak of many directions at the present time 
uwhere these conditions apply, but it would not be very sur- 
prising, perhaps, if—always assuming the absence of fears 
‘of all fabour troubles—some of the cheaper railway stocks 
“were picked up and if a certain amount of attention were to 
be given to some of the better-class rubber shares which have 
fallen to an attractive level. 


’ 


* * * * 


A FLourisuinGc PUBLISHING BUSINESS. 


The publishing business of Messrs. Benn Brothers, Limited, 
would seem to be flourishing and just recently proposals have 
been made to the shareholders for an increase in the capital 
with the object of making a bonus issue in the form of Prefer- 
ence shares. The capital is to be increased by £100,000 by 
the creation of 99,250 Six per cent. Preference shares and 
15,000 Deferred shares of 1s. each. At present the capital is 
solely in the form of Ordinary shares, upon which a dividend 
has been declared of 173 per cent., or the same as for last year. 
These new Preference shares will be allotted to present 
shareholders in the ratio of one Preference for every two 
Ordinary shares held. The business seems to be not only 
flourishing, but extending. 

% * * * 
A Great ENTERPRISE. 

The meeting of the Tanganyika Concessions Company, of 
which a Report will be found elsewhere, has an interest which 
extends much farther than the mere body of shareholders, 
us the story unfolded by the Chairman, Sir Reginald Wingate, 
and the Managing Director, Mr. Robert Williams, deals really 
with the development of Central Africa. Apart from the late 
Cecil Rhodes, there are probably few men who have been 
more identified with the success of a great enterprise than Mr. 
Robert Williams, and not only from the Chair, but from the 
body of the shareholders a tribute was paid at the recent 
annual meeting to his tenacity and resourcefulness. The 
actual profits of the company were a trifle lower for the year, 
but the Ordinary shares received the same dividend as for the 
previous year, namely, 7} per cent., while an interim dividend 
of 5 per cent. has already been announced for the current year. 
Moreover, the ore reserves were further increased to over 
77,000,000 tons, containing 5,300,000 tons of copper, and when 
the new plant is finished a large increase in the output of 
electrolytic copper is expected. Moreover, at the meeting 
the Chairman was able to state that the Benguella Railway 
should reach the Congo frontier within the date stipulated, 
namely, the end of the current year. The Managing Director 
also made the announcement that financing arrangements to 
earry out a progressive programme of extension had now been 
made between the British Government, the Benguella Railway 
Company, the African Finance Company and the Tanganyika 
Company itself to provide about £1,500,000 for the work. 
Moreover, it is gralifying to find that of this total nearly 
£1,000,000 will be spent on materials manufactured in this 
country. 

* * G % 


Moror Boats. 


The occasions are few when our leading shipping magnates 
at the annual meetings of undertakings in which they are 
concerned fail to emphasize the attributes of the motor boat, 
and the recent meeting of Furness, Withy & Co., of which a 
Report appeared in our last issue, constituted no exception. 
The Chairman, Sir Frederick Lewis, was somewhat cautious, 
though perhaps it might be said moderately hopeful, in the 


matter of general forecasts of the future. Concerning ti, 
motor ship, Sir Frederick remarked that there was still & Wide 
margin between construction costs here and abroad. Mog 
of the marine internal constructions built in this country 
were, he said, of foreign design on which a heavy royalty 
had to be paid abroad, thus adding to the cost of construction 
Sir Frederick put in a strong plea for the development ang 
standardization of a motor engine of exclusive British design, 





























x * 2 * 
Watney Compe. 

Shareholders of brewery concerns seem to have become ” 
accustomed to a never-ending expansion in profits tha 
following the announcement by Watney Combe Reid and ( 
of a dividend making the distribution on the Deferred Stoc 
the same as the previous year, namely, 17 per cent., there wag 
a reaction in the market quotation. Nevertheless, the 
statement is a most excellent one, £400,000 being placed ty 
the Reserve as compared with £350,000 a year ago, while the 
carry forward of £230,000 exceeds last year’s figure by £35,000, 
In fact, allowing for the amount brought into the previoys 
year, an increase in the net profits is pretty clearly indicate 
and the financial position is a strong one. 

* * * 


AMERICA—AND RUBBER. 


Holders of Rubber shares must be bewildered and, perhaps 
—unless the persistent fall in values has killed the sense of 
humour—somewhat amused by the sudden change in the 
winds of opinion blowing across the Atlantic. For a twelve. 
month now there has been a persistent contention that 
the Government scheme of restriction of output was useless 
and that not only had prices slumped in spite of it, but that, 
what with bud grafting and one thing and another, it was to 
be a case of an excess of supplies from now onwards. In 
spite, however, of these paeans of triumph, mingled, curiously 
enough, with an energetic campaign for the removal of the 
restriction scheme, the Colonial Office has held firm and now 
suddenly quite a wail comes across the Atlantic with regard to 
the prospects of a world shortage. Thus, Mr. William O'Neill, 
the President of the General Tyre and Rubber Company, 
declared on the eve of his sailing for Europe that there is to 
be a world shortage of rubber within the next three vears 
and that measures taken to increase the production of rubber 
will not be effective for at least eight years. 

* * * * 
Vicrorta Farts Power Prosperity. 

The latest annual accounts of the Victoria Falls and Trans. 
vaal Power Company show a continued expansion in profits. 
The dividend rose from 14 to 15 per cent., while the profit was 
£371,000 against £361,660, after meeting all expenses and 
depreciation. A further sum of £50,000 is added to the 
Reserve and the carry forward is greater at £133,000. The 
balance-sheet is also a very good one, the Investments including 
nearly £1,000,000 in War Loan and £500,000 in National War 
Bonds in addition to a very large holding of Treasury Bills and 
Cash. The strength of the balance-sheet and the sound 
security of the investment is reflected in the high price of the 
shares, at which the vield, even on the high dividend, is less 
than 53 per cent. The quotation probably also indicates 
expectations of still better things to come. 

* * * * 
A Famity CHarrer. 

The Scottish Widows’ Fund and Life Assurance Society 
has devised an interesting scheme which it describes as 
the Family Charter. Under this scheme it is possible for 
u married man to make provision for the event of his death 
and also for some portion of the cost of the education of his 
children, when they reach the years when education becomes 
expensive. Taking, for example, the age of thirty-five, 
it is possible for an individual by paying twenty-six annual 
premiums of £45 10s. to secure the following return : In the 
event of his death, a capital sum of £1,000 is payable, while 
assuming the more probable event of survival, the end of 
the thirteenth year from entry marks the commencement 
of a period of five annual payments of £100 per annum, 
which covers that part of the scheme applicable to the 
education of the children, this amount being payable each 
year whether the insured is living or not. Alternatively, 4 
sum of £467 will be paid at the end of the thirteenth year. 
Should the assured die before the date on which the first 
payment of £100 becomes due an annuity of £50 a year is 
payable from his death until the date on which the first 
annuity would have become payable, if he had been living. 
Again, assuming that the insured survives and pays the full 
twenty-six payments on the scale named, the maximum 
amount paid in premiums would be £1,183 (subject to rebate of 
income tax), while the minimum amount payable by the 
Society would be £1,467. 

A. W. K. 
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Motoring Notes 
The 16-40 Six Cylinder A.C. 


fu: A.C. has been for some years conspicuous to those who 
jserve the cars that pass them by on the road, and in print, 
qr two reasons—first because of its pleasing lines, and 
gondly because of its excellent performances in reliability 
yd speed trials. 

In spite of the obvious advances in simplicity of design 
ad value for money made in recent years, it 1s still very 
fificult, if indeed it is possible, to find a car which fulfils 
e's ideals of what a car should be. Each modern car, in 
ts class and for its particular purpose, seems to possess some 
vantages peculiar to it, but also some disadvantages. 
[wite of ordinary passenger cars (not racing cars or freak 
nodels), and I am judging from one standpoint only—that of 
the owner-driver. 

The ordinary owner-driver does not wish to spend many 
jours With an oil can or grease-gun, nor does the task of 
frequently attending to a large number of lubrication points 
wna chassis and engine appeal overmuch to the average 
dauffeur. For instance, I would deprecate the placing of the 
jatteries under the floor-boards in the tonneau. The battery 
isa vital component of any car, and, if it is not at once visible 
and accessible, is apt to be overlooked. 

The engine of the 16-40 A.C, has its cylinders in a monobloc 
asting, and has a detachable head. With this head go the 
valves and camshaft—which is driven by a silent chain which 
isunder tension at all times by an A.C. patented adjustment. 
Transmission is through a large single plate clutch which I found 
light and without slip. An unusual feature is the position of the 
gearbox, which is situated above the differential casing forming 
with it a single unit. ‘This gives lightness and strength. 
The gearbox has three forward speeds and reverse. While 
gar-changing—or rather the silent engaging of gear-wheels 
—iseasy, the gear-lever has, to my mind, too much travel, and 
sa little awkwardly placed, being very close to the handbrake. 
Iconsider every car should have the gear-lever positions 
marked with the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, and R. This saves experi- 
menting with a car to which one is strange, and it is an 
alvantage to anyone, who has to drive different makes con- 
tantly, to be able to glance down once before starting to remind | 
himself which way the gears go. 

The springs are quarter elliptics mounted as cantilevers, | 
aid are assisted by shock absorbers in front and snubbers | 
tehind. A very special point is made of the weight of the | 
complete car, the weight of a two-seater being only 16} cwt. | 
with oil, water and a gallon of fuel included. Low cost of | 
upkeep on tyres and fuel is the object ; and a consumption of | 
25-80 m.p.g. is claimed as normal. 

As regards maintenance, it is claimed that a few minutes’ | 
work once a fortnight, standing beside the car and not | 
rawling under it, is all that is required to keep the car in | 
proper running order. The few lubrication and filling points 
weallto hand. Ignition is by magneto or by coil and battery ; 
and three carburettors can be fitted instead of one at an extra 
charge. 

I was enabled to test the running of this car very fully 
udder normal conditions. It is essentially a top-gear car 
with a very rapid acceleration. The medel I used had two 
sts of brakes only on the rear wheels, and these I did not 
consider commensurate with the liveliness of the engine, ! 
The four-wheel brakes which are fitted as an extra would 
probably supply the extra braking which I consider necessary. 
fhe engine was never unduly noisy, but it had a pronounced 
period of vibration at 45 m.p.h. A speed of a little over 
0 m.p.h. was attained but over about 58 there was too much 
vibration and wheel-wobble for comfort in handling. The 
lop-gear performance on hills was excellent, and at all speeds 
up to that above mentioned I found the steering quite satis- 
factory. The suspension was most pleasing at the higher 
speeds—at lower speeds the road shocks were much more 
apparent, PeLuAM COCHRANE, 
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Answets to General Knowledge Questions 





1. Liverpool's new Cathedral.——2. The Armenian. 3. Easier, 
quicker and shorter to transmit in Morse SOS than CQ D.—— 
4. The load-line: Samuel Plimsoll——5. Lord Avebury 
(Sir John Lubbock).——6. W. E. Gladstone: St. Deiniol’s Hostel 
and Library, Hawarden.———-7. Lord Roberts: Rudyard Kipling. 
—8. (a) Henry Fawcett, the blind Postmaster-General; (6) 
The introduction of the Postal Order; (c) ‘“‘ Speak to the People 
that they go forward.” In Trumpington Churchyard, near 
Cambridge.——9. (a) Discoverer of chloroform; (6) Originator 
of Atlantic cable ; (ce) Donor of “‘ Chequers ” for use of our Prime 
Ministers ; (d) Inventor of “‘ Summer Time.”——10. Westmorland : 








Swimming a 
gy and 
Diving 
By SID G. HEDGES 
51 illustrations by ArtHuR Dixon, 4s. 6d. ner 
** Provides the most explicit instructions in land drill 
to all would-be swimmers . . . excellent suggestions 
for learners who are timid . . . will have a wide 
appeal.'’—"* Spectator.” 
**Is undoubtedly the best book on the subject which 
has appeared of recent years. Mr. Hedges can put his 
own great experience at the service of others far mcre 
clearly than most experts can  do.’’—** Public 
Opinion.” 
“Of great assistance to the would-be swimmer.’’— 
** Western Mail.” 
* Helpful hints to aspiring swimmers.’’"—** Sporting 
Chronicle.” 
**An excellent book on the art of swimming and 
diving.’’—"** Nation.” 
**A comprehensive book.’’—" Field.” 
** Excellent guidance.’’—** Sheffield Mail.” 


= There should be a wide demand for this excellent 


bcok.""—"' Horse and Hound.” 


How to become a 


Good Swimmer 
By DAVID BILLINGTON 


*“An invaluable book on swimming. ‘* Sporting 
Life’ calls it ‘the most brilliant swimming book of 
recent years.’ ""—"* Universe.”’ Beautifully 
illustrated. 4s. 6d. net. 


LONDON: 
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Amside : Shap. ll. J. A. Brodie, C.E., Liverpool; W. G. Grace. 
—12. Australian New Zealand Army Corps.——13. Behaviour. 
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* Wise book ”—Sunday Times 


*“* Entertaining . . . wholesome 
sense, cheerful philosophy ’—Daily 
Telegraph 


‘“‘Admirable. . . full of good advice 
to parents how to avoid blind alleys in 
choosing openings for boys ’”— Dean 
Inge in the Evening Standard 
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TANGANYIKA CONCESSIONS, 


LIMITED. 


A YEAR OF EXCEPTIONAL ACTIVITY. 


RAPID PROGRESS OF BENGUELLA RAILWAY. 


HUGE RESERVES OF COPPER ORE. 


———— 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION. 


MR. ROBERT WILLIAMS'’S REVIEW. 





Tux Ordinary General Meeting of Tanganyika Concessions, Limited, 
was held on Thursday, July 28th, at River Plate House, Finsbury- 
Circus, London, E.C. 

General Sir Francis Reginald Wingate, Bt., G.C.B., G.C.V.O., 
G.B.E., K.C.M.G., D.8.0. (Chairman of the company), presided. 

Mr. L. Scotland (Manager and Secretary) read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said: Ladies and gentlemen,—The year with which we are now 
dealing has proved to be one of exceptional activity, and when 
you hear from Mr. Robert Williams the details of the company’s 
enterprises in various directions, I venture to think you will agree 
with the views of your board that the results are very satisfactory. 
You will be specially gratified to note the rapid progress of the 
Benguella Railway, which should reach the Congo frontier within 
tho date stipulated—namely, the end of the current year. 

What Mr. Williams's feelings must be as he sees the approaching 
achievement of his labours—extending now over many years— 
during which he has so courageously borne the heavy burden of 
financial responsibility and continuous anxious effort, can better 
be imagined than described ; and to all of you shareholders, who 
have, so to speak, borne with him the burden and heat of the 
day, the situation which he will now disclose to you will, I am 
confident, further increase your satisfaction and your admiration 
for your leader, as it brings you appreciably nearer that goal 
towards which all of us—Belgians, Portuguese, and ourselves alike 
—have been pressing forward for years, and in the attainment of 
which, I think you will agree with me, our able Managing Director 
has boldly taken the lead from start to finish, patiently overcoming 
difticnities which at times seemed almost insurmountable, and 
maintaining, with that unfaltering resolution and indomitable 
pluck which has ever distinguished him, the end he has always 
aad in view and which is now at last in sight—to the eyes of all the 
world. (Cheers.) 

Sir Cecil L, Budd, K.B.E., seconded the motion. 


SPEECH OF MR. ROBERT WILLIAMS. 


Mr. Robert Williams, who, on rising to address the meeting, was 
received with loud cheers, said :—Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentle- 
men,—As usual, I presume you will take the report and accounts 
as read. _I will-refer briefly to the latter before dealing with the 
various interests of your company. The issued capital, to date, 
consists of 5,472,905 Ordinary and 26,989 10 per cent. Cumulative 
Preference shares, practically 980,000 Preference shares having been 
converted since the date of the last meeting. The premium account 
which appears in the balance-sheet at £1,621,511 has been increased 
by £13,970 over last year’s figure, on account of the conversion of 
Preference to Ordinary shares. The item sundry accounts under 
the heading of creditors and credit balances stands at £74,389, as 
against £218,626 for the previous year. The chief difference is due 
to a sum of £175,000, being an accumulated provision for taxation 
now found to be not required and transferred to reserve account. 
Tho sum outstanding in respect of debentures not redeemed was 
reduced by £789 during the year. Turning to the other side of the 

' balance-sheet, you will notice we have considerable liquid resources, 
amounting to £1,273,136, represented by cash, investments, and 
loans to brokers, as the result of the financial policy adopted by the 
board and approved by the general meeting last year. That policy 
has been continued by the sale of your rights, in respect of a further 
issue of privileged shares by the Union Miniére last December, 
resulting in a profit to your company of £163,543. 


FINANCIAL PosITION. 


In consequence, notwithstanding the expenditure of considerable 
sums during the year on Benguella Railway construction, you are in 
such a strong financial position that you can not only carry oyt the 
previous programme of completing the line to the frontier and pro- 
viding the necessary rolling stock and equipment for local traffic 
and the carriage of construction materials for the Belgian section, 
but have been enabled to undertake, in conjunction with a further 
guaranteed loan from the British Government, under the Trade 
Facilities Acts, the provision of the finance for a large amount of 
additional rolling stock and railway equipment, to deal with the 
heavy traffic which will pass over the line when connected to the 
Katanga Mines, and also the construction of a wharf for the Benguella 
Railway Company at Lobito, to handle the mineral traffic and rail- 
way supplies. 


BenovettA Ratitway Dest Goon. 


Under the heading of debtors and debtor balances the item sundry 
accounts £182,105 is practically all settled. The Benguella Railway 





a, 
debt stands at £1,686,194, as against £1,351,677 for the previo, 
year, a considerable part being for railway construction, for wh, 
Benguella Railway Debentures will be issued in due course, and th 
debt reduced accordingly. In view of the early completion and 
future prospects of this railway,the board are of the opinion tha 
this debt is good. When the railway is connected to the ming ‘ 
Katanga, in about three years’ time, the line, according to Sir Robes 
Elliott-Cooper's estimates, will earn considerable profits, and repay. 
ment of the debt should then begin to be made. The board alsy 
believe that your Benguella Railway shares and debentures cong; 
tute valuable assets which should be enhanced in value in the futyr, 
The Rhodesia-Katanga Junction Railway debt was reduced during 
1926 by cash repayments of £40,583 to £95,000, which has bee 
paid off in full since the date of the balance-sheet. Your compaay 
has subscribed at par 100,000 additional Rhodesia-Katanga shar 
and been granted an option, at par, for five years, on a simily 
number of shares. The Zambesia Exploring Company also gy}, 
scribed 100,000 shares on similar terms. The Rhodesia-Katang, 
Junction Railway and Mineral Company is now in possession oj 
funds for further development work, and has recommenced opers. 
tions on the shi. Mine and other mineral! areas in Norther 
Rhodesia to which I will refer later. Tho African Railway Finang 
Company’s debt of £12,653 was in the nature of a temporary advane, 
and was repaid in January last. That company was formed {y: 
facilitating Trade Facilities loans to the Benguella Railway Company 
and your company are the only shareholders. i 

VALUE OF THE INVESTMENTS. 

The shares and debentures in other companies are, as usual, take 
at cost or under, and stand in the balance-sheet at £5,032,194, y 
compared with £5,085,152 for the previous year. To-day, at curren 
market prices, the quoted shares and debentures alone represent 
a value of about £12,000,000 in addition to cash investments and 
loans to brokers now standing at £1,406,000. The 2,700,000 shams 
in the Benguella Railway Company are not quoted at present, all 
the shares being entirely in the hands of the Portuguese Government 
and your company. In the opinion of the board, the investment 
represented by these shares is amply justified. It will be seen, 
therefore, that, taking the quoted securities alone, the value of ow 
capital investments exceeds by nearly £8,000,000 the issued capital 
of the company, in addition to which we have on the premium an/ 
reserve accounts a total reserve for unforeseen contingencies oi 
£1,796,511, 

Prorir anp Loss Account. 


I now come to the profit and loss account. The balance of profi 
for the year, after making a reasonable provision of £77,000 in respect 
of shares and debts, and transferring £3,000 to staff pension fund, 
was £462,462, as against £727,876 for the previous year, the decreased 
profit being largely due to the fact that the proceeds of your Union 
Miniére dividend, dealt with in the accounts before you, only amount. 
ed to £155,000, with the Belgian exchange at over 204 f. to the £, as 
compared with £258,000 for the previous year, with the exchange at 
96.8f. In addition, the profits from sales of shares were less in 192% 
than 1925, and, in this connexion, I would remind you that the 
profits from that source for both those years were somewhat excep. 
tional, as the result of very favourable transactions in respect o! 
recent issues of Union Miniére shares, which we cannot hope to repeat 
each year, although there may be other opportunities in the futur. 
Those sales have put the company in a very strong financial position 
and enabled it to make substantial reserves against contingencies, 
and undertake a big financial programme for the completion ani 
equipment of the Benguella railway and Lobito wharf. 


Union Mintére Divipenp. 


The Union Miniére dividend for 1926, declared at the general 
meeting in Brussels on the 11th instant, was 220 f. per share les 
Belgian tax of 17 per cent., or 182.60 f. net per share, as against 1751. 
net per share last year, and the £155,000 realized last year is this 
year increased to £189,000. Happily the Belgian exchange has now 
been successfully stabilized. An interim dividend of 5 per cent. for 
the year 1926 has already been paid on the ordinary shares. It is 
now proposed to pay the 10% preference dividend for the year ended 
June 30, 1927, and a final dividend of 2}, making a total for tle 
year 1926 of 74% to the ordinary shareholders. It is further pro- 
posed to pay an interim dividend of 5 per cent. for 1927 to te 
ordinary shareholders. (Cheers.) 


OPERATIONS OF UNION MINIERE. 


The operations of the Union Mini¢re for the year 1926 will be found 
fully set out in the report now before you. Notwithstanding 4 
smaller copper production and a lower level of market prices for th 
metal, the profits realized were higher than in 1925, the divisible 
profits being about 140,000,000 f., as against about 120,000,000 f. fo! 
the previous year. Apart from copper, about 662 tons of tin and 
300 tons of cobalt were produced and marketed at satisfactory 
prices together with about 20 grammes of radium extracted from the 
company’s uranium ore. The copper output totalled 80,639 tons, a 
compared with 90,104 tons the previous year, the decrease being 
largely due to native labour shortage and the necessity for making 
rapid progress with plant extensions and improvements, not onl) 
to secure a more economical utilization of native labour, but also to 
effect, at as early a date as possible, an improved metallurgical 
treatment of the ores. The price of copper during the past year 
declined to about £53, but is mow recovering, and it is hoped that it 
will continue to improve, though it is not to any improvement in 
the price of copper that I look for increased profits for the Union 
Miniére so much as to increased output and the advent of improved 





methods of treatment, and by economic transport to markets by th 
shortest route, 
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IMPROVED TREATMENT Metiops. 

Like all the other great mining industries in Africa, the Union 
Miniére has had to work with the methods in vogue until better 
methods could ba made available, and hitherto costs of handling 
have boen far in excess of what may b» looked forward to in the 
future, besides which the percentage of extraction of the copper 
contents of the ore has left much to be desired. The direct leaching 
rocess noW being installed will, however, bring < bout a vast improve- 
ment in these respects. It requires much less labour, no fluxes, uses 
the water power of the country instead of imported coke, and only 
needs a comparatively small amount of imported sulphur, while it 
gets the maximum extraction of copper from the ore. The condition 
of affairs has already been greatly improved, and will be entirely 
remedied when the direct leaching process is in operation on a large 
gale, While economic transport will be assured when the Benguella 
Railway is connected to the mines. These new improvements in 
metallurgy and transport will also convert a great tonnage of low 
grade ore to profitable account which would otherwise be unpayable. 
(Cheers. ) Thanks to high grade ores and a comparative abundance 
of native labour, the Union Mini¢re have been able to build up the 
industry gradually, and, as a result of a prudent and conservative 
policy, to prepare for more difficult times. 

New Pant. 

The new large reverberatories at Panda are expected to be at 
work before the end of this year. They will be capable of yielding 
some 30,000 to 40,000 tons of bar copper annually, so that an im- 
provement in the output may shortly be looked for. The first unit 
af the electrolytic leaching plant, of 30,000 tons capacity, is also 
progressing, and is expected to be ready for operation in 1929, 
together with other additions to the treatment and power plant and 
mine equipment. When these new plants are running the copper 
roduction will be about 140,000 tons per annum, after which there 
will follow two additional leaching units of 30,000 tons each on the 
Western mines, supplied with hydro-electric power from Lufira, 
thereby placing the Union Miniére in the position of being able to 
produce copper at the lowest possible cost. The completion of the 
Benguella Railway connexion, in two or three years’ time, will 
enable these western mines to be worked and the yearly production 
of copper steadily increased. It is satisfactory to note from the 
Union Mini¢re report that the proved reserves of copper, which 
amount to over 5,000,000 tons, again show an increase over the 
figures of the previous year, in spite of the large extraction during 
the year, and generally, the position of the Union Miniére, financially 
and otherwise, is thoroughly sound. (Cheers.) 

BENGUELLA RAILWAY COMPANY. 

The receipts and expenses, in escudos, for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31st, 1926, are represented in sterling value, at the average rate 
of Portuguese exchange of 94.50, by the following figures :—Gross 
receipts, £262,435 ; working expenditure, £160,567 ; net receipts in 
Africa, £101,868. The net receipts in Africa show a small increase 
over the equivalent figure for 1925, which is satisfactory, as prac- 
tically no traffic was carried during March and April, owing to the 
damage to the line caused by floods and washaways. The inter- 
ference with traffic adversely affected the local traffic earnings, and, 
at the same time, the cost of repairs increased the working expen- 
diture. The increase in the tonnage of construction traffic accounts 
for the increase in receipts. 

PosiTIon OF ANGOLA TERRITORY. 

The unsatisfactory financial conditions in Angola, to which I 
referred last year, still continue to have an adverse effect on trade. 
The excessive cost of transferring funds constitutes a heavy item of 
expense, and I hope that the Portuguese Government will take 
steps to remedy that and other matters, which seriously interfere 
with the Colony’s development. One of the first causes, probably, 
which will help to improve the existing state of affairs will be the 
opening of the line through to Katanga, which should give Angola 
an additional market for her produce and help to improve the value 
of her currency. In spite of the coal strike, which has delayed the 
delivery of permanent-way and bridge materials, the construction 
of the railway is making excellent progress. The earthworks are 
alrealy completed to the frontier, and it is confidently anticipated 
that, by the end of this year, the rails will reach that point. 

The Bas-Congo Railway Company are arranging to carry on the 
construction of the Belgian Congo section without a pause and as 
rapidly as possible, the financial arrangements to carry this pro- 
gramine into effect having been passed by the Belgian Parliament. 
Important additions have been made to the existing railway stock. 
In particular, the six Garratt locomotives, recently shipped and 
erected at Lobito, are of exceptional size and power, and these 
engines represent the latest design of locomotive for the 3 ft. 6 in. 
gauge, and are the most powerful locomotives in the world operating 
on a line of that gauge, laid with 60-lb. rails. It is anticipated that 
the load for these engines will be about 500 tons over the 1 in 40 
sections of the line, representing over 100 per cent. increase on the 
haulage capacity of the present engines. 

In view of the probability that the line will be connected to the 
mines in two or three years’ time, when a heavy inwards ard out- 
wards traffic may be expected at once, provision must be made in 
g00d time to equip the line with sufficient rolling-stock, workshops, 
and other equipment, and to build the wharf at Lobito for shipping 
minerals and supplies and materials for the railway, to which very 
Valuable right the railway company are entitled under their concession. 


GRATIFYING ANNOUNCEMENT, 

I am glad to say that the necessary financial arrangements have 
now been made between the British Government, the Benguella 
Railway Company, the African Railway Finance Company, and your 
Company to provide about £1,500,000 for the purposes mentioned, 








of which about £900,000 will be 
in British workshops. (Cheers.) 
guaranteed loan under the Trade Facilities 

the Tanganyika Concessions, Limited. he existing cash resources 
of your company enable it to undertake the liability and to make 
favourable terms with the Benguella Railway ( mpany for so doing. 
(Cheers.) An important stage in the development of the railway w ill 
be reached when it arrives at the frontier at the end of this vear, 
after which traffic earnings will benefit by the carriage of materials 
and supplies for construction of the Belgian section. The line runs 
through a fine country, rising from the coast to a plateau. of an 
average elevation of about 4.000 ft., growing cattle, coffee. sugar, 
rubber, and great quantities of maize, which will naturally supply 
traffic to the main line, and eventually require branch lines for their 
development. 


spent on materials manufactured 
£750,000 is to be provided by a 
Acts, and the balance by 


RHOvDESIA-KaTANGA JUNCTION RAILWAY 4ND Minerat Company. 

The receipts from the railway company, as you will see from the 
report, continue to be satisfactory, showinga slight increase over the 
previous year. That company, by the recent issue of capital to 
which I have already referred, has now placed itself in a favourable 
financial position, having paid off its debt of about £95,000 and prov- 
ided itself with fresh working capital. For the year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1926, this company made a profit of over £45,000. which 
reduced the debit balance standing to the profit and loss account, 
representing losses during earlier years, to £50,817. If a similar 
profit is earned during this year the company will be able practically 
to wipe off the whole of the debit balance, after which future profits 
will be free to be utilized in other directions. 


THE Kansansut MINE. 

A thorough programme of investigation for the Kansanshi mine is 
in course of execution, with the object of proving the possibilities of 
the mine. (Hear, hear.) An efficient engineering staff, including 
@ first-class drill man, is on the spot. .\ programme of work has 
been laid out extending over two years ; 3.250 tons of copper were 
produced from 1908 to 1914, when werk was closed down, at which 
stage there was ore in sight containing about 2,000 tons of copper. 
An interesting point is that the ore throughout the mine is gold- 
bearing to a variable extent, and the copper produced carries 
sufficient gold to cover the cost of conversion into electro-copper. 
The recent completion of the branch line of the Katanga railway to 
Prince Leopold mine near the Congo Border, within 70 miles of 
Kansanshi, and the forthcoming completion of the Benguella line, 
make transport conditions more favourable, and recent improve- 
ments in metallurgy make the restarting of the mine a practicable 
proposition. 

The work now in hand may prove the extension of the mine along 
the strike or at depth, or failing this, will probably expose a sufficient 
body of ore for payable treatment by modern methods and with the 
improved means of transport available. Prospecting work is also 
being carried out in the Luano district east of Broken Hill over areas 
comprising 2,500 square miles over which the Rhodesia-Katanga 
Company possess exclusive rights. Promising indications have been 
discovered in these areas, including some bismuth deposits. the 
extent of which.are not yet known. Arrangements have also been 
made for a mining engineer well versed in the geology of coal. and 
a@ suitable party, to investigate the Luano coal deposits, where 
several million tons of coal are known to exist. This coal is of a low 
grade, but having regard to its proximity to the railway and Katanga 
and to modern methods of cleaning coal, it may prove valuable for 
industrial purposes in Katanga and elsewhere and for use on the 
railways. 

NILE Conco DrvipE SyNDICATE. 

Drilling work was continued on the Hofratel-Nahas copper 
deposit until the end of last year, when the work was closed down 
for the time being. The work done proves that there is an ore 
zone some 60 ft. in width across the formation but of undetined 


length. At the 64 ft. level the assays show 10} per cent. copper 
over sampled sections. Between the 200 ft. and 300 it. levels 
assays vary from 2.4 to 7.5 per cent. copper. The drills prove 


this ore to extend to below the 300 ft. level. The work indicates 
that the deeper parts of the deposit will probably averaze about 
3 per cent. copper in sulphide ores. The work has reached a stage 
where a deep shaft and underground development is required, 
involving considerable outlay. I cannot advise this expenditure 
until there is a prospect of a railway connexion being made or other 
suitable transport becoming available. When that prospect arises 
we can proceed with the development of the mine, and, meantime, 
the question of transport will have our attention. 

Further prospecting work has been done on the gold areas to 
which I referred at the meeting last year and interesting possibilities 
have been disclosed. These areas are situated in the south-eastern 
portion of your concession and are quite accessible to the Nile, 
and, therefore, easily capable of development. The most inter- 
esting discovery discloses a belt of auriferous schists which can 
be definitely followed for a length of well over 100 miles, good 
gold indications having been found at various points along this 
strike. Trenching work has been carried out at one point, the 
longest of the trenches across the formation being 135 ft., of which 
120 ft. is shown to be gold bearing, one section of which, 10 ft. in 
width, assays 4 dwt. of gold to the ton. One cannot, of course, 
base any definite conclusions on the results so far obtained, but if 
similar values could be got over any distance and at depth, we 
should have a low-grade proposition which could be profitably 
worked. 

Goip INDICATIONS. 

Gold indications have been discovered in another area in the 

In this area every small tributary of the main 


same district. mail 
gold right up to the source, and some of this 


rivers shows coarse 
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gold has been definitely traced to small lenticular quartz reefs. 
This area is close to the Belgian Congo border, and very similar 
in its geology and general charac teristics to the country surrounding 
the Kilo-Moto gold mines. There is a large area of country which 
still requires close detail prospecting. In another area in the same 
district a zone of schistose rocks has been found near the Yei River 
which carry a number of quartz reefs, and both the country rocks 
and the reefs have pyrites mineralization which show in some 
instances good results in gold. There are zones of these rocks 
where the pyritic segregation is good, and some of these may prove 
to be economically payable deposits. I wish you to look upon all 
these results as merely prospecting results and more or less of a 
gainble—they may turn out big things and may, also, be valueless. 
Negotiations are being carried on with the ‘Sudan Government 
for the extension of the Concession Agreement which expires on 
December 3lst next, and I am assured that the application will 
receive favourable consideration from them in view of the expendi- 
ture which we have already incurred in endeavouring to open up 
this part of the country. 

Uganda and Tanganyika Territory.—We are still carrying out 
prospecting work in these countries. There are no results obtained, 
so far, of any importance, except that a copper deposit has been 
discovered in the Ruwenzori district, which is being investigated. 


New Business, 

The company, in conjunction with the Zambesia Exploring 
Company, have taken a joint interest with the British Metal Cor- 
poration and the Zine Corporation in the recently formed British 
(Non-Ferrous) Mining Corporation, whose objects are the investi- 
gation and development of promising base metal propositions. 
The chairman of the new company is Sir Cecil Budd, our esteemed 
colleague, and the vice-chairman is Mr. Percy Marmion, a managing 
director of the Burma Corporation. Your company and the 
Zambesia Exploring Company are also represented on the board. 
It is hoped that the association of these important interests and the 
organization of the new company will result in the launching of 
successful new mining enterprises. It has been arranged that in 
the event of the new company meeting with success in the develop- 
ment of any properties, and deciding to promote such as separate 
undertakings, preferential rights will be given to shareholders 
of the four promoting companies in any issue of capital. 


A GeNneERAL REVIEW. 








| Managing director, Mr. Robert Williams, w 


| destined to enjoy. 


Se 
the chairman for his very able and courteous conduct of the meetiy 
on that occasion, and to the board of directors for their very sue M. 
ful efforts on behalf of the company during the past year. F urther 
he was quite certain that they would all like to associate the mse Iveq 
with the tribute which their distinguished chairman had paid to the 
leadership, tenacity, and resourcefulness wrapped up in the person, 
ality of their managing director, Mr. Robert Williams. (Cheers 
The ¢ hairman, in his opening re marks, said that they as shareholde ry 
would feel considerable satisfaction and increased admit: 
Mr. Williams when they took into consideration the present 
affairs of the company. He (the speaker) was sure that tly 


ation for 
State of 





1airMan 





was saying no more than the truth. He thought it would be agree 
that the most admirable speech to which they had just listeng 
would have convinced the dullest of the shareholders how near they 
were to the enormous prosperity which their great enterprise wa 


(Cheers.) 

The resolution was carried with acclamation. 

The Chairman, in reply, thanked Mr. Teesdale for his 
appreciative remarks. He could assure the meeting that that mark 
of confidence reposed in them, and especially in their very able 
was a matter of the ve ry 
greatest satisfaction to them and greatly facilitated thei 

The proceedings then terminated. 


kind and 


task. 








|/THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, qepee 


The general review which I have given you shows very satisfactory | 


progress in face of low price of copper and scarcity of native labour. 
The LO per cent. Preference shares have been almost entirely con- 
verted. Your financial strength has enabled you to mako due 
provision for completing the Benguella Railway and harbour works, 
and equipping them for the heavy traflic with which they will have 
You have thus completed a notable financial programme 
of which you may well be proud. The completion of the Benguella 
Railway to the Katanga mines, in two or three years’ time, will 
mark a new phase in the developrncnt of Central Africa, the benefit 
of which will be felt not only in Katanga itself, but throughout the 
whole of Central and South Africa. 

The industries and railways of Rhodesia and South Africa have 
already benefited to the extent of many millions of pounds by the 
opening up of the copper wealth of Katanga, which your efforts 
have assisted to develop, and which you connected by rail to the 
south when the Chartered Company failed to find the finance, and 
I am convinced that they will continue to benefit on an increasing 
scale if full scope is allowed for the expansion of the undertaking to 
its fullest extent. 

Every great industry in Africa creates a new market for the 
products of Africa-—and every great industry requires railway com- 


to deal. 


munications from all directions for its development, and particularly | 


from the nearest point to the sea. It is not only Katanga copper 
which requires the Benguella Railway, but Angola itself, for the 
development of that great country, which is larger than France and 
Germany together. 

The Portuguese Government have already asked the railway 
company to survey a branch, about 280 miles in length, in order 
to serve the growing traftic to the Angola diamond fields. Another 
route which is being investigated is by the great waterways of the 
Zambesi river and its tributary, the Lungwe Bungwe river, the 
source of which is close to the railway. About 500 miles of these 
rivers are reported to be navigable, so that, within a short time, it 
may be possible to open up a short route from the Benguella Railway 
to Victoria Falls, first by motor and steamers and later by rail. 


A VISION OF THE NEAR FUTURE. 


T shall not be surprised, in the near future, to see Lobito Bay and 
the Benguella Railway advertised as the shortest, cheapest, and most 
comfortable route to the Victoria Falls and South Africa, and across 


Africa to Beira and Dar-es-Salaam, and up to the great lakes and | 


the headwaters of the Nile. You have only to look at the map 
behind me, which has been drawn to scale by * Stanfords,” to see 
that the magnificent natural harbour of Lobito Bay is destined to be 
the great western gate of Africa. (Loud cheers.) 

The resolution was carried unanimously, and the dividends as 
recommended were declared. 

The Chairman then moved that Sir Cecil Budd, Mr. Felicien Cattier, 
Mr. Sheftield Neave, and Mr. C. F. Rowsell, the retiring directors, 
be re-elected. 

The Marquess of Ormonde seconded the motion, 
approved. 

The auditors (Messrs. Cooper Brothers and Co.) were reappointed. 


which was 


Vorr or THANKS. 
Mr. H. Teesdale said that before they ieft the meeting he was 
sure ond would all desire to pass a very hearty vote of thanks to 








Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital J 
Capital Issued, £10,500,000; Paid-up Capital, 
£4,250,000 (together, £7,750,000); Reserve 
£7,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's 
out the Australian States and ge x avew Zealan 3 ! 
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REMITTANCES are also made. BI are 
collection. DEPOSITS are rece ‘ived = pad <1 periods on term ch may 
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HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 





'LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 


OF AN 


OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 











LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1. Coloured Illustration Free, 
Sleeplesspess, Constipation, Indigestion, ee See ion, 
- sure, Asthma, Heart Atta Ea, * are mmustly due to hai cae 
the arteries (arterio-sclerosis). 
jliscovery of a University 
DR? of Mh dieine attacks the root 
cause and gives wonderful, rapi 
roved the valve of this discover - ly} ne aie S 
b riptice Booklet’ kz,’ free: Drosit ne ° ‘Sun St., London, £.C.2 
THE INDEX TO VOLUME 138 OF THE “SPECTATOR” 
IS NOW READY. 
PRICE 1s. or 25 Cents Per Copy. 
Orders should be sent with remittance to: INDEX Drrr., 


| “Tne Sercrator,” Lrp., 13 York Street, Lonpon, WC. 2. 
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PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Hon. Wacter Runciman, M.P, | 
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FUNDS EXCEED £16,000,000. 





Send for oni of Revised Tables fox 
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Assurances without Medical Examination. 
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196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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SEA POWER IN THE PACIFIC 18/- ne 


Maaine' 2 All thinking men and women would do 
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, . , reat Jucidity the naval 
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THE GREAT PACIFIC 


A History of the American-Japanese 





of 1931-32. 10/6 net 
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with uhority. and this dramatic narrative ¢ uld hardly be 
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EDWARD THOMAS 


The Gregynog Press 


announces the issue of 


SELECTED POEMS 


With an Introduction by 
Edward Garnett 

275 copies on Japanese Vellum 

each} 


[Twenty-five shillings 
above and particulars 
of other limited editions may be had from: 
R. A. Maynard, The Gregynog Press, 
Newtown, Montgomeryshire. 


A prospectus of the 

















INSURANCE ? 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
OF COURSE ! 


























oe STANDARD ” SUPERSTITIONS. 


The Lucky PY wo 


T is a common superstition that to nail up an inverted 
horseshoe brings luck, and that it is lucky to pick up 
a horseshoe. It was a common belief that a horseshoe 
was a protection against witches and warlocks. Anold 
tradition has it that one of the Saints, a smith by trade, 
while working at his forge was visited by Satan, who 
came to tempt him. Finding it impossible to get rid of 
his attentions, the Saint seized a red hot horseshoe he 
was making and clapped it on the hoof of his Satanic 
Majesty, who ever since has had a wholesome fear of a 
horseshoe and avoids it. Nowadays the efficacy of the 
horseshoe may be doubted, but there can be no doubt 
that the holder of a substantial Life Policy with the 
Standard Life Assurance Company has picked up luck 
and has the best talisman against future misfortune. 
The ‘Security System ” of the Standard Life Assuranc« 
Company affords the finest means of providing for one- 
self and one’s dependants. 
The great advantage of the splendid Policy is that nothing 
is left to chance. Everything is guaranteed in the 
Policy. i‘ 
Guaranteed Surrender and Loan Values. 
Guaranteed Options in lieu of the Sum Assured. 
Guaranteed Options during the currency of the Policy. 
Disability Benefits, including surgical benefit and free 
medical inspection. 


Write for explanatory booklet “* AC4.” 


The STANDARD LIF 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


LONDON DUBLIN 
110 CANNON STREET Eca 59 DAWSON STREET 
15a PALL MALL sw 


HEAD OFFICE- 3 GEORGE STREET & 
EDINBURGH 
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The guiding The Conversion 
mstinct. || of a Communist 


Men who will be con- | One of the Bible Society’s colporteurs in Belgium sells 
» tent with nothing but about 3,500 Portions of Holy Scripture each year among 


: ; : 
miners and others, many of whom profess extreme Com. 
the best choose GOLD munistic views and are practically atheists. He writes :— 


BLOCK for the added | “I re-visited a Communist miner to whom I had 


pleasure it br.ngs. Its | asec yd sold nd aoa ge F pce to my 

° ss - surprise he greeted me effusively, and wished * bon 
flavour — is dis‘incti ° succes ’ to my work; then he went on to tell me of 
and unique. a change that had taken place in his heart. * Like 
most of those around me, I was discontented and 
| unhappy; but through reading your little Book | 
have learned to understand the Love of God to me 
and to all men; and now I love to read the Bible. 


| I cannot thank God sufficiently for your patience 
| towards me.” ”” 
' . Packet 1/4 i . P . ° i 
a Packet 28 | The Society is working in 22 countries in Europe, | 
AA 








God’s Word last year. 


To meet the costs of its world-wide work the 
Committee appeal for an increase of twenty-five 
per cent. in contributed income. 


where it employs about 130 colporteurs, and 
circulated cver one and a half million copies of | 
FINE VIRGINIA 
CUT PLUG. 






Please send a gift to the Secretaries: 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146 Queen Vicioria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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We need 1,099,00) contribetions of 
FIVE SHILLINGS 
To provide and maintain the whole Service 


Please send your 5/- to-day and be 
“ONE IN A MILLION.”’ 
The institution is supported solely by voluntary contribulior 
YOUR 5'- WILL HELP US. 


(1) To reward the Crews whenever Boats are iaunched on servic 


UWbibiiidibiiiibi ttt. 


Li 


: or not life is saved; 
S 2) To compensate: those who are injured in the Service; 
(3) To pension the widows and orphans of those who may lose t! 
in the Service; 
(4) To add to our fleet of Motor Life-Boats which have again an gain 
saved lives which otherwise would have been lost. 


OVER 69,309 LIVES SAVED. 
Will you give new, and remember the Life-Reats in your Wil!? 
THE EARL BARROW SE, GEORGE fF. SHEE, MA 
dJionorary Treasurer Secretary 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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Beauty on all sides! 


If your interior walls are painted with ‘‘ Wallpax”’ (the only patent flat 
wax paint made in this country) they can always be beautiful, fresh and an 
because washing or scrubbing doesn’t harm 


“WALLPAX” 


THE WONDER PAINT =77¥ 
whether painted on paper, canvas, plaster, wood, stone or iron 
with a soft veivet-like finish 
Available in 32 lovely colours to harmonize with any decoration s i 
Ask your decorator, and write for the interesting free book to Sole 

Manufacturers and Patentecs: 


SAMUEL WILLS & CO., LTD., 22 Castle Green, BRISTOL. 
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STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 
DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
AUGUST &th, 9th and 10th. BETTY BRONSON in ‘* EVERY- 
BODY'S ACTING"; JOHN BARRYMORE, Irene Rich and 
Carmel Myers in ** BEAU BRUMMEL,” ec. 
AUGUST 11th, 12th and 13th. COLLEEN MOORE in “IT MUST 
BE LOVE”; The Filming of THE GOLDEN EAGLE photographed 
by Capt. C. W. R. Knight, M.C., accompanied by a special talk by 
Capt. Knight. Also WILSON HALLETT (Child limpersonator) and 
MARJORIE BOOTH (Contralto). 
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A Cruise, Sept. 10, from London 


to CONSTANTINOPLE » 


PsO 


SS. RANCHI Pht 


Oil-burning: 16,600 tons g 


HE “ Ranchi's"” cruise in Septem- 

ber will take her through seas and into 
ports famous in classical and modern 
history. The first stage of the journey, 
broken by a day at Gibraltar, will bring 
her to Naples. Over ultramarine waters, 
*twixt Scylla and Charybdis, the ship 
will come to Messina, a new city, arisen 
beside the ruins of the old. Between 
her calls at Cyprus and Crete, islands of 
undying interest, the “ Ranchi” will have 
given her guests a day at Athens and 
two days at Constantinople. Home- 
wards, a day at Malta and another at 
Tangier will punctuate the final course of 
a varied and entertaining month's holiday. 


28 DAYS, BERTHS from 58 GNS. 


Fourtecn days f twenty-five pounds. 
London, first-ciass by P. & O., to 
Marseilics and back via Gibraltar. For 
programme and reduced hotel tariffs 
apply as below. 








For Pictorial Mand ks, Berths and 


information 


P.&0. CRUISES, 14 Cockspur £t., 
LONDON, S.W. 1. 


(F. H. GROSVENOR... 


Manager.) 





TO WHAT DO ! ATTRIBUTE MY SUCCESS AS 
A WRITER ? 














WHY, LARGELY TO THE EASE WITH WHICH Vy 
CAN EXPRESS MY THOUGHTS THROUGH MY 


Waterman (deal Fountain Pen!! 


Draw by Arthur Watts 
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TOURS to MADEIRA or CANARY 
ISLANDS 


) 

) 

, 

) 

, 

) 

at reduced return fares. 

) Also fortnightly CRUISES from London 
) to ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM, HAMBURG, 
) 

J 

) 

) 

) 

) 

i 


and back. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


Royal Mail Service to South and East Africa. 


Head Office: 3 FENCHURCH STREFT, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
West End Agency: 125 Pall Mall, s.W. 1. 
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Summer Colds 


‘THE prevalence of dust renders a cure diffi- 

cult — unless “Vapex” is used to soothe, 
cleanse and protec the inflamed mucous 
membrane of nose and throat. Try a daily 
drop of “Vapex” on your handkerchief. 


All Chemists, 2/- & 3, THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Led. 
8 Boh B88 Ss 8 8S ee 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged asq 

line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 

74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, 
with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
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1S TNIVERSITY OF Sea ress. *T. EDMUND'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 
EXHIBITIONS, &e. U Ac ADEMICAL YEAR, 1927-28 2 equipped Public School on a splendid site - 
FACULTY OF MEDICIN acres, overlooking the City. Very healthy situatiog, 7 

; - or The Ww = TER SESSION COM ME NCES on Separate Junior School. Preparation for | niversiies No 
YONTEMPORARY FRENCH PAINTINGS, TUESDAY, OCTOBER 1ith, 1927, and CLOSES on] Army, &c. For prospectus write to Rey. WF 

Important Exhibition now open at the FRIDAY, MARCH i6th, 1¢ The Autumn Diet | Burnside, M.A., Head-Master. — 

Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square. 10-6. Sat. 10-1. of the Preliminary Examination will commence 














— on THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER Ist, 1927. 









































The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES © on i ne gy SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—An FExaminatig 
"y c J TUESDAY, APRIL Iith, 1928, and CLOSES is held annually on the second Tuesday in Jyne 
APPLIED SCIENCE on FRIDAY, JUNE 22nd, 1928, The Spring Dict | and following days for the award of five entrance s Ase 
wi 5 : Oe ei = .. aoe | OL the Preliminary Examination will commence on j ships, value £40 per annum. Entry fort and lj Torics 
bee” SEWELIL’S method of preventing Foot diff-) THURSDAY, MARCH sth, 1928. details from the HEAD-MASTER. 2s Gene 
culties and attaining better walking comfort has The Degrees in Medicine granted by the University a 
permanently benefited I. 3 be ees ot = = are :—Bachelor of Medicine (M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery ——— Sace 
dren and adults. Inquiries for syllabus should be directed | (¢h.6.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), Master of Surgery | ¢ . GLEBE T ON.ON.« ‘ 
to Capt. Sewell, Bureau J, Spectaior, 13 York St., W.C.2.](Ch.M.), Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D. They are vH acumen Feet oy Fe ig ere mal ‘ i »N-SEA, Ad 
—— ————————— conferred only after examination, and only on students | oN. College. Head-Master : H. C. Barber, M.A (Qa for 
of the University. A Diploma in Public Health (D.P.H.) pies . : ran : ne Willi 
. > is conferred after cxamination on Graduates in Medicine ae 
FOR ALE of any University in the United Kingdom. The total Oxfo 
cost tor the whole curriculum, inchiding hospital fees OME SCHOOL.—-Smal! boys and Is Re 
j RS 2 and fees for the degrees of M.B. and Ch.B., is approxi- charge taken. Trained nurse. Moder Fron 
TO BE SOLD BY PRIVATE TREATY. mately £236. Bursaries, Scholarships, Fellowships, and | Refs.—Miss Greenup, Baughurst, Pusingst F ee 
- oy Prizes to the number of fifty and of the aggregate ; Tu: T 
PHL VICARAGE,TUNSTALL,KIRKBY LONSDALE. | annual value of £1,200 are open to competition in this 
— : Faculty. TORWICH.—Pembroke House School for Girls and CORRES 
Charmingly situated in the Lune Valley, this property A Prospectus of the classes, fees, &e., may be had on N little Boys. KEduc.: Dalton Plan. La grounds CouNTE 
contains Dining and Drawing Rooms, Four Principal | application to the Secretary of the University, and full | and houses. Moderate fees, Student rv quire = : 
Hedrooms, Bath, w.c., Garage, Tennis Court, Kitchen } details are given in the Aberdeen University Calendar LETTE I 
Garden. ; published by the Aberdeen University Press, Ltd, Nip The 
SITE s16 ACRES. The University also grants the following Degrees: YUSSEX Highlands.—Home School f wap : 
Nearest towns Lancaster (13 miles), Kirkby Lonsdale | In all Faculties—Doctor of Philosophy. In Arts h number of little girls and boys. Especi The | 
(4 miles). Hunting with the Vale of Lune. Doctor of Letters, Master of Arts, Bachelor of Education. | for children whose parents are abroad.— Pros Re 
Inquiries and applications to G. Pilkington, The| fn Science—Doctor of Science, Bachelor of Science in particulars.—Mrs. Hollins, Hightields, Crow! a. % 
Heaning, Newton, Clitheroe. Science and Applied Science (including Agriculture, | __ tat aah The 
Forestry and Engineering). In Divinity—Doctor of | —— — — Road 








irr Di Divinity (Honorary) and Bachelor of Divinity. In Law 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND | and bachelor of Law (lL), In commerce Bachelor] GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


POETRY 


In Commerce — Bachelor Boos : 



































Te of Commerce. Diplomas in Forestry, History and 
ANTED Theory of Fine Art are also granted. Carl! ! 
Particulars may be had on application to the Secretary F ARRINGTON 5S, A Re 
TAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Unique | of the University. ma ; CHISLEHURST, KENT. TI ag" 
Training in Secretarial Method: 6 to 12 montha, BY a Laat H. J. BUTCHART, Secretary. , dad ; ts toy 
Residential Hostels recommended and posts after train- The University, Aberdeen, RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS The | 
ing secured through Appointments Department.—Cen- Head-Mistress  - - Miss A. H. Davis Vi 
tral Employment bureau and Students’ Careers Associa- cians FICTION 
tion (Incorporated), 54 Russell Square, W.C, 1, TNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM, A FINANC! 
U Extensive new buildings have recently been opencl W 
VHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. — An East End]. FACULTIES. : Complete Prospectus and Photographs forwarded on : 
Settlement offers six months’ experience from | SCIENCE, SUBJECTS Mathematics, Physics, | application to the Head-Mistress, IystRAD 
September 26th to educated woman. Board and Chemistry, Zoology, Botany, Geology, ; 
lodging.—Box 1442, Spectator, 13 York Strect, W.C. 2. ees (Mechanical, Civil, Electri- a 
cal etallurgy, Mining, Oil Engineering SERIE pyemer op ‘ 
and Refining, Brewing and Bio-Chemistry .—— oo Mi ore Is ~~ wm Wal FORD, Epiro} 
ORE Maids than employers !—Essex Reg., Iliord. of Fermentation : <nespa, Mae WAhiS.  Etivale Reaideutisl Card 
ARTS SUBJECTS: Latin, Greek English, | School for Girls. Tele: “Watiord 616. uaraele, 
pertain Sasinecign a iemecmncranaeamr eames French, German, Italian, Spanish, i . ity 7 
OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. Russian, Philosophy, History, Geography, SRSEY se _— ld 
= (University of London.) Music and Law. oo ge 4 bg nes A. Louder ou this 
ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. MEDICINE. All subjects leading to Degrees and | ® Publ - B sa o3e Pang - i RIGHT, 2.’ eye 
The Governors invite applications for the following]. spe Diplomas in Medicine and Dentistry. dona.’ 4 tim ao wpe poo Py) ; , pee —_- 
Oto ie. to take effect as from the beginning of |} COMMERCE, Subjects leading = Degrees in Commerce. dren. University examinations. Fees moderate. For 
nformati apply e - 2 ESS 
ASSISTANT LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR | THE SESSION 1927-23 COMMENCES ON | !formation apply to the HEAD-MISTRE 
in BOTANY OCTOBER 3rd, 1927 zs _ } 
2. ASSISTANT DEMONSTRATOR in PHYSICS. ALL COURSES AND DEGREES aan OPEN TO ‘ sa 
The above posts are resident and open to Women} BOTH MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS ] Ayspows ROUSE SCHOOL, SWANAGE— 
only. Applications should be sent on or before 4 Boarding school for girls. Thorough edu 5 , 
August 25th to the PRINCIPAL, from whom full] In the Medical School, courses of instruction are a pe , Andividus . acne gy Mise ke rire TNL 
iculars may be obtaine: , arranged to meet the requirements of other Universities | Ming and swimining.— Principals iss AC) ’ 
particulars may be obtained. = they a equire of othe nive ee | nd Miss Nicholson, L.R.A.M. i 
Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree . 


' ! 
FF\HE Committee of a large Boys’ Club in a Northern | EXaminations of other Universities may after one year’s scales pion eit - He ad 
city desires to appoint a ~ uried supervisor to | Study or research. take a Master's Degree ; Pe tchier t nd age yee A wae Ay 2. orginat 
co-operate with voluntary workers. Maialy evening SEPARATE SYLLABUSES with “tui information | oo ed M "Ellistor A re baie Fs ene wy — 
work combined with secretarial duties. Full-time post. | 4 to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, Fees, Regulations | Joe Miss Elliston at Parson's Mead. contri 
State age, salary and qual. for social work.—Box 1443. | for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and Scholarships a songs 


are published as follows : 8 
re ee aeaine at te ” rineants HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE Limitat 








. Faculty of Science. 


; "NIVERSITY , [CHESTE 2. Faculty of Arts. have ¢ 
— UNIVE Sr a OF MANCHESTER. 3. Faculty of Medicine. PUBLIC RESIDEN' v IAL SCHOOL FOR GILLS Have ¢ 
Applications (thre+ copie x) are invited for the post of 4, Faculty of Commeree. With SPECIAL PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. Yet th 
ASSISTANT-LECTU REE French. Preference 5. Department of Social study — sl acca — 
be given to candidates che eh re cued be linn 6. Department of Legal Studies. ae situated. 114 acres. Fully equipped School tiracul 
Stipend £300 per annum. Duties to commence Septem- = a eg 2 = Educ: _ n juildings. Large staff. Easy access to L the hs 
ber 29th, Last date for applications August 30th. Fur- epee psig hae ata tel eg Head-Mistress: | Miss ETHEL M. TRE Witeg 5 


; 
- tween 


YT. HELEN'S, Cockermouth, Cumb. (near Keswick). passed o 
‘ Boarding Sch. for Girls. Unrivalled situation. : 


LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. BOYS’ SCHGCOLS AND COLLEGES Entire charge if desired. Principal, Miss Whe: the meat 
- Wars do 


ther sane ‘lars nay be obtained from the REGISTRAR. and will be sent upon application to the Registrar, 














FP8GEBE! EDUCATIONAL | INSTITUTE COL, BINGER HILL, HOLMBURY 

















eee as Bane Omae a evan tome rts a ped ST. MARY, near] GT. HILARY'S, Epsom, Surrey.—Home Sehool 1, 
sonmsurron a aa ts wees 0 yy i Dorking, | sSurrey.—-New Public Preparatory School | girls. Entire charge.—Principal, Miss F, M. Noble. lent cal 
TION SC HOO! COLET’ GARDENS Ww s K ENSING- for Boys from 7-14 years. Patrons: The Lord Bishop -naiitpeiad vokes t] 
TON. W 14 Chai ae a ae oer aad ~ SING- | of Liverpool, Lord Burnham, Lord Hanworth and others. 

TON, W. 14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, ).D., M.A. | situated on S.W. siope of Leith Hill, 600 ft. above sea- |] TFVEE DOWNS & HOOL., SEAFORD, SUSSEX, mnati 
Principal - a = + Te imformation | jeyel in 130 acres. Statling on a scale which permits of . inpatier 
concerning Scholarships, Loan “une and Grant fromm the | jndividual teaching, and the encouragement of inde- Boarding School on me ‘in li nes for 160 girls aged 
Board of Education apply to the Secretary. pendent methods of work, so that boys can proceed in] 10-18. Recognised by the Be ay oi : sducation 1 the 
all subjects et a speed which corresponds With their | Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south But if 

PP SE CREENLEAF THEATRE. Directors: Maxwell | &ttainments and ability. Run as a Foundation with | coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified Dies 

Armiield & Constance Smediey, Studio: 84 Clare- tixed fees and no extras. Vacancies in September. | staff. Principal: Miss Lucretia Cameron, Fin. Hon British ] 
vilie Grove, S.W.7, 1 & 2 yrs’ Training Course in Drama | Particulars from the Head-Master. School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. ss 
suited to the Edue ational World, beginning Sept. 18th. lute Int 


Students equipped with material, etc., for teaching in . a . . ne 
private studios. Interviews may be arr., partic.from Sec. ( YRAIGEND PARK SCHOOL, LIBERTON, W net VOR FT Fg, reches 
' EDINBURGH.—Boys of & years and upwards PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Wyre 














receive thorough training in Linguistic, Commercial, and (College Road, Bournemouth). Peposse 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. Scientific Subjects for University, Business, Professional, | CHAIRMAN: Rev. J. D. JONES, C.H., M.A. D.D Geney 
7 BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL LEGE, | or Colonial life. Numbers strictly limite od, ensuring Principal: Miss M. Davie, B.A. London Neva 
37 Lansdowne Rd., Bediord.-Principal : Miss Stans- | individual attention. Games co mpulsory. Bracing The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, We had : 
feld. Students are trained in this ¢ College to become | climate. facing Bournemouth Bay. Entrance Scholarshi| Wal 
Teachers of Gymnastic 3. Course of Training extends over lor Terms and Ulustrated "_ tus ap Pi yto— Prospectus trom the Principal. Mate ] ay 
oyts. Pees £165 a year.—Vor prospectus appiy Secretary. A. J. MANN, M.A., Ucad-Master BouRNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS, Lib, ; a 


We hop. 








